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SIR CHARLES WARREN’S RESIGNATION. 


oes cheers of a portion of the Opposition on Monday 
night were in themselves almost comment enough on 
the resignation of Sir Cuartes Warren. We know who 
it was who cheered when the Home Secretary confirmed 
the report of the resignation of the Carer Commissioner 
of Potice and why, That noise was the natural expression 
of delight of those who are in favour of the freedom of the 
mob, and who have their reasons for approving of the 
‘weakness of Government. They have cause to triumph, for 
from every point of view the incident is both unfortunate 
and discreditable. The sum total of it is that two high 
officials have shown themselves incapable of working to- 
gether in the public service with even a decent measure 
of sense and indifference to personal considerations. The 
Caer Commissioner has put himself on the side of indisci- 
pline, and the Home Secretary has shown, not for the first 
time, a deplorable want of firmness and tact. We have 
not grudged Sir Cuartes Warren either admiration for 
his undeniable executive ability or support against attack. 
But in all this business we are unable to deny that 
he has been much in the wrong. The article in Murray's 
Magazine was a mistake in any case, and doubly so since 
‘it was published in defiance of an order from the Home 
Office. Sir Cuarves’s claim to be independent of the orders 
of the Home Secretary is inadmissible. The Chief Com- 
missioner is a high official, but he is an Executive official 
and a subordinate. Sir Cures had said so himself in his 
own unfortunate article, and the statute to which he appealed 
against Mr. Marrnews expressly puts the Chief Commis- 
sioner under the control of one of Her Masesty’s principal 
‘Secretaries of State. The Order of 1879 was part of the 
instructions subject to which he took his post, and it was 
his duty to have made himself acquainted with it. As for 
his plea that this order “ would amount practically to 
“ enabling any one anonymously to attack the police force 
“ without enabling any one to correct false statements,” it 
das no bearing whatever on the question. The order did 
Rot prevent the Chief Commissioner from defending himself 
to his superiors, or issuing official notices. It only said that 
he was not to rush into promiscuous controversy, full of 
€xoursusinto politics, with whipster who might talk 
onsense about the police. + this was its meaning was 
Jmade abundantly clear, if any doubt existed on the subject, 
during the rambling discussion started on Thursday by 
Commander It was ayery sensible order. The 
Sarrulous modern practice of answering any casual howler 
Jn the gutter is thoroughly contemptible. The Chief Com- 
@issioner is to do his duty and let the gutter rave. If this 
Wesson is thoroughly learnt by the next tenant of the office, 
we shall find that there is much to console us even in the 

krifice of so able an officer as Sir CoaRLEs WARREN. 
The Home Secretary's share of the for 
miserable fiasco is sufficiently obvious. It would seem 
the vacillations, the inability to take a definite line 
aid keep it, which distinguished Mr. Matruews’s conduct 
‘uri Trafalgar Square riots, have continued to dis- 
Minguish it. We cannot imagine anything more likely to 
dead to straining in the public service than the retention of 
j0ne official as adviser “in the abstract,” while another is 
Responsible for doing the work, and both are under a 
chief who will not or cannot make himself obeyed. Mr. 
Marmews might have kept twenty advisers “in the ab- 
” ” if, at the same time, he had made all sub- 
geet to his authority understand that they had to choose 
mM implicit obedience and instant dismissal; but 
his he would not or could not do, and the result has 
as we now see, a long-standing wrangle, ending 


It open quarrel. To make the picture complete, Mr. 


Martruews showed at the end the peremptory rudeness 
of which a weak man is very commonly guilty when it is 
too late to speak with decision. But individual errors and 
failings may be of use in this case by calling attention to 
the defective organization of the police. It now 
that, after all our Commissions and changes, the Metro- 
politan Police is still suffering from the disease which seems 
to be chronic in all our public offices—namely, the want of 
definite collocation of responsibility. The Carer Commis- 
SIONER of Potice and the Home Secretary cannot agree as 
to their relative positions in the scale—or, rather, whether 
they are even on the same scale orno. Inthe police itself until 
quite lately one gentleman was acting illegally as a Justice 
of the Peace, and it required.a little revolution to settle the 
point whether the Chief Commissioner was master in his 
own Office, or only the colleague of one who was theoretically 
his subordinate. No mere personal changes can now put 
this kind of confusion right. It is true that this last con- 
flict need never have arisen. Sir Wittiam Harcourt last 
Wednesday, in the course of his only recent appearance in 
the character of statesman and man of sense, pointed out 
that until two years ago Scotland Yard and the Home Office 
contrived to get along quietly without finding it necessary to 
define their relative positions so exactly, or to insist on the 
application of every jot and tittle of the written law as to 
their rights and functions.. It cannot. be said that the 
ordinary work of the police was conspicuously less well done 
then than now. When gentlemen in the public service are 
content to work together with humour and mutual 
concessions, they can do their duty very efficiently with- 
out finding it necessary to have everything laid down in 
black and white. Since the unwonted outbreak which took 
London entirely by surprise in 1886, it has apparently 
become impossible to conduct the business of the police 
with good temper. On one side there has been'a perem 
insistence on rights, a continual assertion of claims, an end- 
less and sometimes fidgety activity. On the other, there 
has been vacillation, unwillingness either to accept frankly 
or refuse firmly. The result could only be something like 
the present split. We have to recognize that the two 
gentlemen responsible for porn Br er in London have 
such a conception of their duty that they cannot get on 
together. 
Obviously the time has gone by when it was possible to 
do without having everything put down in the most precise 
way—in words of one syllable by preference, with the “t’s” 
crossed and the “i’s” in red to avoid any possibility of 
mistake. There is no need (and here we have again the 


-unwonted pleasure of finding ourselves in agreement with 


Sir W. Harcourt) for sweeping schemes of reorganization. 
They are always the resource of puzzled officials driven by 
clamour, and a very long experience shows that they leave 
the efficiency of the reorganized department very much 
where they found it...What is wanted is a definite ‘state- 
ment as to where responsibility rests. It may be taken 
for granted that Sir Cuartes Warren's resignation has 
helped to settle, for once and for all, the question (which 
ought never to have arisen) as to the position of the Chief 
Commissioner. The next tenant of the post will hardly 
maintain that Sir Roser Peet's Act made him the inde- 

ndent commander of a force as large as an average 

nglish army. It now remains to settle the relations 
of the Chief Commissioner to the Criminal Investigation 
Department. “Here, again, there is no need for a sweep- 
ing change. .It ought really not to matter in the least 
whether it remains under the direct command of the 
Chief Commissioner or no. The work it has to do must 
always differ br? # radically from that of the ordinary 
police; and a Chief Commissioner endowed with some 
measure of tact, and free from our present itch for self- 
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assertion, would unquestionably leave it almost wholly 
under the direction of its own head. The officer entrusted 


-with this branch of police work might well enjoy that 


measure of independence which a sensible Home Secretary 
would naturally allow to the Chief Commissioner. As he 
ought to be responsible for doing the work, he ought to be 
left to decide how he will doit. On the other hand, there 
is no reason, in the nature of things, why the Criminal 
Investigation Department might not well be independent 
of the Commissioner, and hold directly from the Secretary 
of State. The military and the police have occasionally to 
“act together, and it is found that they can do so without 
being both under the same head. On the whole, and in 
the interest of rapid, coherent administration, there is 


‘something to be said for leaving things as they have 


always been in theory, and as Sir Cuartes Warren has 
made them in practice—that is to say, for keeping the 
Criminal Investigation Department as a branch of the 
police under the command of the Chief Commissioner. But, 
whichever course is taken, there must be a definite settle- 
-ment of duties and positions. No doubt when all has been 
done in this way that can be done much must necessarily 


‘depend on the personal qualities of the Secretary and the 


Commissioner. This is so self-evidently true, that it would 
not be worth saying if it were not that on all sides there 
are signs of a belief that a little change of machinery will 
make all right. Still, by precision of organization it is 
possible to limit the damage a wrong-headed politician 
or Government official can do. So much, at least, can be 
effected, and very easily. There must be a definite settle- 
ment of the questions who is master, and who is responsible 
for what. Until this is done there will be recurrent con- 
flicts ; but it is hardly n to add that the doing of 
the work might be in better hands than those of one of the 
officials responsible for the present muddle. 


THE OATHS BILL. 


fi last word, it may be hoped, of a very bad business 
began to be said in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
evening; but we do not know that any of the speeches 
delivered is likely to be quoted with particular eagerness by 
any of the speakers in his own Reminiscences, should he 
write such things. Lord Spencer introduced the measure 
with moderation and good sense ; but probably no one knew 
better than he that he was not giving its real history or its 
real motives. The Lorp CHANCELLOR simply summed up 
the whole matter when he said that it was an instance of 
the modern fad to the effect that abusus tollit usuwm ; but, 
though, like Lord Sauissury, we postpone criticism in detail 
till we see what his amendments are, we must say that his 

neral argument went either to opposing the second reading 
to amendment at al Lord Carnarvon, in 
effect, said merely that he disliked the measure very much, 
as we suppose most honest people, if not all but a very few, 
do. The Bishop of Carxis.Ez is a good mathematician, a good 
Churchman, and, ascertain correspondence of his withacertain 
notorious clergyman who afflicts his diocese showed not long 
-ago, a man of honour ; but his argument as to the absence 
of the Bench of Bishops was a dangerous one. For it may 
be that their Right p Pecacae Lordships stayed away be- 
‘cause they were ashamed to come. Lord Dersy, in such 
remarks as “It is not very easy to say in what religious 
“ belief consists,” showed once more that common sense has 
a desperate tendency to glide into and remain in common- 
place. If Lord Granvitte had said what he doubtless 
meant, it would have been something like this :—“ My 
“ Lords, you all know that if my friend, Mr. Giapstoyg, 
“ had not an incurable fancy for hunting with Gop’s hounds 
“ and running with the Devil’s hare, this Bill would either 
“ never have been needed or would have been passed in less 
“ objectionable form and circumstances long ago.” And 
even Lord Saissury, though technically, no doubt, he was 
quite right not to put his head in a bag, might perhaps 
have put before the House more clearly than he did the 
desirableness of not exposing the measure to fresh debate in 
the Commons by inserting amendments. 

The simple truth is that when once a political party has 
begun to palter with oaths in the hope of retaining such 
votes as Mr. Brapiavau’s, the retention of the said oaths 
becomes more disgusting as an occasion of scandal than it is 
useful as a prevention of possible fraud and mischief. 
ihen, as was conclusively proved in Mr. Brapiavan’s case, 


only an accident enables a particular Parliament, for its own 
life only, to prevent a ceremony which is notoriously 
meaningless, and, being meaningless, in the highest degree 
offensive, without the least possibility of punishing the 
offender, it is better that the oath should go. Whether 
other oaths had better go with it is, on the whole, a mere 
question of detail, and has been to a great extent prejudged 
by the existing permission of affirmations in divers cases, 
The possibility of evasion and skulking which would have 
been opened by the omission to insist that a man who 
claims exemption should state the ground of his claim was a 
serious one; but that gap was stopped by Mr. Brapiaven’s 
acceptance of the limitation now introduced. That limita- 
tion is of course offensive to a certain number of persons 
who call themselves Nonconformists; but, had it been 
granted, it would have been impossible for Conservatives to 
support the Bill. As it is, the sooner it is passed and done 
with the better. It will certainly do no good, except the 
removal of a scandal, which is something ; it is quite possible 
that it will do some harm. It would never be passed in a 
nation which was in a healthy state of thought, political and 
other, for the simple reason that it would not be required. 
But the maintenance of the custom to which it puts an end 
is no doubt irrational when, as Lord Sauispury pointed out, 
we have dropped all the other legislation which is logically 
associated with it. Still, it is a Bill which nobody ought to 
be proud of, and which had better be kicked through its 
stages as rapidly as possible. 


THE AMERICAN WIDOW—NEW STYLE. 


FTER all the monstrous deal of talk over the new 
American novel, The Quick or the Dead, an insular 
reader is apt to be disappointed by the book. At last it 
has been published (cost you sixpence) by Messrs. 
Rovut.epGE, and is now within the reach of the humblest 
purse and the least experienced curiosity. And, after all, 
it is only the old, old passionate “ business,” which any one 
can study for himself in Miss Brovcnton’s early novels. 
Perhaps The Quick or the Dead is more like the parodies 
than the originals of these romances; but the arms, the 
shoulders, the lips; the kisses ; the straining, clinging em- 
braces; the wild, weird, tear-fraught eyes; the romping, 
and the rest of it, are after the ancient pattern. 

Barpara Pomrret was the widow of VALENTIN PoMFRET, 
a widow but recently bereaved. She had an elastic night- 
cool cheek. Mr. Pomrrer had been accustomed to tell her 
that her curled lips were a cup, and her breath wine, and 
that they made him drunk, drunk. She was eternally 
posturing, dashing herself about, giggling hysterically, and 
striking attitudes, like a queen in a Greek play, over her 
marriage bed. She sometimes drank three cups of tea, and 
ate two partridges, together with numberless biscuits, for 
supper. She met her husband’s cousin, Jock Derrne, and 
nestled in his arms in a storm, and he told her that she 
was a great, golden, uncanny thing. Style appears to have 
run in this gentleman’s family, as wicket-keeping does in 
others, because the late Mr. Pomrrer’s remarks, as re 
ported, were similar in character. Mrs. Pomrret was all 
eyes, and a blowse of red-gold hair. She played her Gracesin 
the hall on a wet day with Jock, and, as the Piper said, “it 
“ was not in nature there should not be kissing.” Kissin 
there was. It was an eager kiss ; it was light as flower leavé, 
fine as fire. Her stormy bosom tossed some little diamonl 
pins she wore into iridescent sparkles. She then took his 
face into both hands, and held. it near her own, and r& 
marked that there was an open grave between them, which 
says little for American cemeteries. When Mrs. Pomrnet 
came to reflect on her conduct, she said she was a wanton. 
She did penance by sitting up all night with the thermo 
meter at zero. Perhaps we have forgotten to mention that 
she had rathe arms, a padding ep and that she smelt 
like a sponge, “ that exquisitely fragrance.” She wore 
a dense, yet filmy gown, and a delicate foot in a web-like 
stocking, and riotous masses of copper-coloured hair. 
Perhaps it is superfluous to add marks of quotation. 
The style bewrays itself. 

The adventures of BarBara, and how she sent her dead 
husband’s cousin away, and called him back again, and the 
number and variety of their kisses, and how BarBaRA Tre 
pented, and jilted Jock, absolutely for the last time, ar? 
written in The Quick or the Dead. They are all perfectly 
familiar in character and manner to the most ordinaty 
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student, and it is hard to explain why they have attracted 
.so much notice in America. In one respect the volume 
deserves its popularity. Not even Miss Brappon or Oumpa 
has described more dresses, some with woof of fire and web 
of smoke, some of peach-bloom coloured silk, and so forth. 
Perhaps it was on account of her varied costume that 
Barpara’s lover “now seemed affianced to some Eastern 
“ houri, languid in rich embroideries among many cushions, 
“and the next followed a modern AtaLanta through the 
“ brown vistas of her familiar woods.” On the whole, it 
seems a pity that the widow Pomrrer did not marry Mr. 
Derixnc. As Miss Squeers remarked of "Titpa Price, it 
was “most desirable, from the very nature of her failings, 
“ that she should be married as soon as possible.” 


AN UNHOLY INQUISITION. 


~~ of the public offices have contributed more than 
the Exchequer to the high repute which the present 
Ministry deservedly enjoys. It is, therefore, worth while 
to point out the fact that the persons responsible for the 
collection of Inland Revenue are doing their utmost to ex- 
tinguish the gratitude which solvent persons feel to Mr. 
GoscueN for his reduction of the Income-tax. Twopence 
saved is twopence gained, and in these latter days the com- 
paratively mild burden of a sixpenny Income-tax is a thing 
for which the public ought to be, and to some extent is, grate- 
ful. Their gratitude, however, is being rapidly tempered 
down unpleasantly near zero. The collectors of Income- 
tax have been lately making great efforts to collect the 
whole of what is due to them. There is no harm in that; 
but, unfortunately, it is almost impossible for this particular 
kind of zeal—especially on the part of men paid by the 
abominable system of poundage—to be unaccompanied by 
extortion. The law of Income-tax is exceedingly obscure, 
even to the learned, and the unlearned, knowing nothing 
about it, are given over like lambs into the hands of the 
shearer. They do not like it, and the sounds of their 
lamentation have reached the office of this journal in the 

of numerous and woful complaints. There can 
be little doubt that while, on the one hand, the un- 
scrupulous and fortunate frequently escape without being 
made to pay their share of the impost, Gs tenes, the timid, 
and the unlucky, often pay to the State sums to which it 
has no right whatever, and whence the collectors derive a 
considerable personal profit. The resentment of the latter 
class is, of course, not counterbalanced by any shadow of 
gratitude on the part of the former, who are more likely to 
entertain sentiments of contempt for a grasping Government 
which they have so easily outwitted. 

By way of illustrating the wrongs which Surveyors now 
constantly commit and endeavour to commit, we have 
selected from the stock at our disposal the following 
story, which is absolutely true, save for a rounding of 
the figures, and of quite recent occurrence. A certain 
man produced a work of fiction. Desiring to submit 
it to the public for his own profit and repute, he en- 
trusted its agp snag to a person accustomed to publish 
works of the class to which it belonged. The pub- 
lisher published the work, and presently paid to the author 
the sum of rool. It is possible that more may some 
day accrue to the author, but that is neither here nor 
there. The author, on repairing to the stool whereon it is 
his habit to wield the pen, was confronted by a form of 
Income-tax return under Schedule D. Being, as authors 
)g0, an honest man, he filled it up, charging himself with the 

ipt of the rool. he had got for his fiction, as well as with 


_the other products of his fertile brain. He sent it in, was 


assessed in accordance with his return, and paid, or will in due 
course pay, the proper number of sixpences. To account 
for what followed, it becomes n to indulge in con- 
jecture. . It seems probable that the publisher, at his 
og of business, also made a return under Schedule D. 

is return, it would seem, must have contained a more 
_or less detailed account, including some such item as 
“ Profit from publishing work of fiction, 10,000/.; less 
“payment to Mr. Author, 1ool., &c. &c.” Be this as 
it may, the result to Mr. Author was that he presently 
received, not at the office whence he had, for some years, 
in accordance with the statute in that case made and 
Provided, made his return, but at the place of his pri- 
.Vate residence, a fresh assessment upon additional income 


of 1,200l. a year, alleged to accrue to him from the produc- 
tion of his work of fiction. Like the men in the Mikado, 
more or less, “he naturally objected,” and correspondence 
ensued. It seems that what the managers of Schedule D 
had done was to discover from the publisher's return that 
the author had received from the publisher rool. in a 
single month, and to reason with much ingenuousness that 
an author who made rool. in one month, by a particular 
work, would naturally be getting 1,200/. from it in a year. 
After the author had explained to the men of the Inland 
Revenue (1) that they were entirely mistaken as to the 
amount of his profits; (2) that they were assessing him 
over again upon profits which he had already returned 
and been assessed upon; (3) that they were acting con- 
trary to the law in assessing him at all under Schedule D 
at his private residence, when the statute required that 
he should be assessed at his place of business in another 
district ; they wrote him a letter, of which the substance 
was in these remarkable words :—“ I am directed by the 
“ Board of Inland Revenue to request you to call upon 
“ [the Surveyor of the district in which he resides] and 
“ satisfy that officer by the production of accounts, or other 
“ satisfactory evidence, that you have not realized the 
“ amount of profit charged to duty. 1 am to intimate that, 
“ unless this step is taken, no relief can be afforded, as the 
“amount of your profit has been duly assessed by the 
“ District Commissioners of Income-tax, to whom you 
“ should have appealed for relief, if entitled thereto, within 
“the period prescribed by law.” In short, this is how 
the Inland Revenue thinks it right to behave. First, 
they assess you as in receipt of an annual income of 
twelve times the amount of a casual] sum which in fact you 
received once and duly returned; next, they unlawfully 
make this assessment at a place where they have no right 
to make any assessment at all; and then, when their error 
is explained to them, they say that you “can obtain no 
“ relief” from their lawless and ridiculous blunder, unless 
you go to an officer who has no business to meddle with 
you, and prove a negative to his satisfaction by the pro- 
duction of documents which do not exist. 

This is not the way for those who administer govern- 
ment to make themselves or their administrations efficient 
or popular. The Income-tax is in itself the most offensive, 
the most cumbrous, and the most inquisitorial of prac- 
ticable sources of revenue. The Acts regulating it are 
drawn with careful disregard of the rights and interests of 
the taxpayer, and are entirely unknown to the general 
public. It is, therefore, the duty of the persons engaged in 
its collection to be especially watchful against the tempta- 
tion to blunder into oppressive and extortionate proceed- 
ings. It is the duty of all their superiors, up to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to keep them up to the mark 
in this . All these duties have for some months 
been extremely ill performed, and the parties responsible 
are hereby admonished that a speedy and complete amend- 
ment of their behaviour is much needed. 


THE ETHICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


ORD LYTTON has not, we think, any reason to be 
otherwise than satisfied with the results of his rather 

bold innovation in the art of Rectorial Address-making at 
the end of last week. Many excellent discourses have been 
delivered on such occasions by the greatest Englishmen in 
letters and politics during the last thirty or forty years 
since the office became a contentious and a covetable one. 
But there has been a slight tendency in some, if not in all, 
towards what in a University, not of Scotland, is variously 
called “ piffle” or “ tootle” :—an indulgence in. virtuous 
generalities on the subject of life and literature somewhat 
resembling those which Mr. Bartow would have uttered if 
he had had the restless nineteenth-century horror of the 
too obviously commonplace. To be “ good bairns,” in the 
tongue of the country ; to read excellent books—not books 
that are not excellent; to look down on their fellow- 
creatures from a proper but not an improper elevation, 
and so forth—these have usually been the texts. Lord 
Lyrron, as an expert in a very important and in more 
senses than one a very much misunderstood art, had the 
courage to take the principles of that art for his text, 
and some part of the practice of it for his subject. That 
perhaps but a small part of the comment on his com- 
ment should have been wholly intelligent is not surprising. 


As has been often enough pointed out here, there is abso- 
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‘lutely no subject, not even the most fantastic and abstruse, 
upon which it is so rare to meet with intelligent compre- 
_hension, as on the subject of international relations, or (as it 
may be almost interchangeably called, though the one term 
‘is abstract and the other concrete) of foreign policy. But 
the directly unfavourable comment has been of a sort which 
_is quite innocuous and quite insignificant. Much of it 
might have been, and probably much of it was, written with- 
out reading what Lord Lyrron had said. A Tory—that is, 
one who chooses not to like Mr. GuapsTong, and part author 
of the Afghan War—that is to say, of something that Mr. 
GuapsTonE chooses not to like, Lord Lytton was @ priori 
‘and without appeal proved to be a wicked man. A wicked 
man can only say wicked things. Therefore what he said 
at Glasgow must be wicked. Not much else than this will 
_be found in the unfavourable criticisms of him. 


To any one, on the contrary, who approaches the subject 
without prejudice one way or the other, Lord Lyrron will 
be found to have talked very much good sense on a subject 
which is practically not much less important to nations 

_ than the science of personal preservation is to individuals. 
Some individuals are slow to learn even this science in 
its perfection ; but the merciful arrangements of a universe, 
wherein it is ordained that, if you put your finger in 
a candle, the impropriety of that proceeding is at once per- 
ceived, and not soon forgotten, enforce a certain knowledge 

_of it on all, It is not so easy for nations to learn the 

ways that belong to their physical peace ; and, as if it were 
the easiest thing in the world, there have risen up at divers 
times, but never so much as lately, persons who com- 
plicate the difficulty by false teachings of a peculiarly 

- dangerous kind. With two of these teachings, or groups of 
teachings—the Identity-of-Morality theory and the Arbitra- 

. tion theory—Lord Lytton dealt at such length as he could 

afford, though of course not exhaustively. Indeed, he 

. could, no doubt, have expanded the first and most important 

rt of his remarks into a considerable treatise. No more 
pestilent and abominable heresy has ever been started in 
litics than that abuse of the moral point of view at which 
rd Lytron glanced ; though, very properly in a presi- 
dential address, he did not make much personal application 
of it. That there is no such thing as International Morality 
would be, as he showed, an absurd as well as itself an im- 
moral. proposition. But the proposition that the laws 

‘ which govern public and private morals are universally the 
same is quite as absurd—and we fear it must be said, when 
the motives of the persons who usually advance it are con- 

_ sidered, infinitely more immoral. For it is never advanced 

_ by them except for purposes of private convenience. Pro- 

._ bably no transaction of our time has been better justified 
by the true view of Public Morals and more thoroughly 
wicked from the point of view which asserts that public and 

_ private morals are identical—than the last Boer war. And 

_that war, it is hardly necessary to say, was deliberately 
undertaken and, until it became materially inconvenient, 
ruthlessly carried on by Mr. Giapstone, the great upholder, 
when it suits him, of the Identity theory. On the other 
hand, no proceeding could be more utterly immoral in the 
eyes of Public Morality, and few more questionable in the 
eyes even of private morality, than the Transvaal Conven- 

‘tion. And yet this was accomplished by the same person. 

- Of the criterion in the technical sense of Public Ethics, 

- Lord Lytton spoke both boldly and justly when he pointed 

-out that ‘selfishness, which is a vice in individuals, is a 

: positive virtue in nations. It is this proposition at which 

. fools and PecksnirrFs are usually most really or pretendedly 

. aghast, and there is none more absolutely certain. The 

. individual man not only has the right, but in certain cases 

is subject to the duty, of sacrificing his interests to those of 
another, But a member of a nation who is not only owner 
of his own small share, not only trustee for the infinitely 
vaster shares of all his fellows, but executor of the will of 

. the nation in the past and guardian of the interests of the 
nation in the future—is not merely not charged with the 

. duty, but absolutely has not the right, of sacrificing the 
general interest. He is, if he does this, generous with 

. what is not his own, and unjust with that with which he 
ought to be just. This, at least, is the principle for which 
we have here steadily contended ; and this is the principle 
which, as we conceive him, Lord Lyrron intended to lay 
down. 


Yet nothing is rarer than to meet a man who clearly | [ 


understands and can intelligently apply this principle, 
-which is as much the cardinal principle of the ethics of one 
nation’s conduct to another as the Golden Rule is of the 


conduct of manto man. And it is because of this imperfect 
comprehension, added, of course, to a certain ignorance of 
facts, that foreign politics are, as a rule, so wofully mis- 
understood. Think, for instance, ofthe various subjects which 


‘Lord Saxisspury touched upon in his speech on Lord 


Mayor’s Day. last week, and of the contents of the two 
interesting series of papers, on Lord SacKvILuE’s expulsion 
and on the proposed co-operation with Germany in East 
Africa, which have been published lately. On almost every 
one of these subjects a vast amount of nonsense has been 
talked by—not, it need hardly be said, by Lord Satissury— 
and in almost every case the nonsense has been more or less 
due to the neglect of the principle we formulated above. 
No one who understood or could apply that principle could 
have made the ridiculous proposal that Mr. Puers should 
be sent packing because of American insolence to Lord 
SackvitLe. That was carrying (and miscarrying) private 
morals into public in one way. No one, again, could have 
urged that co-operation with Germany should be refused, 
because Germany was an interloper, because Germans had 
laughed at our anti-Slavery propaganda, and so forth. 
That was carrying (and miscarrying) private morals into 
public in another way. Yet we saw that some persons, 
and those not always incompetent or ignorant, did commit 
these mistakes. It can hardly be wondered at, then, that 
the same mistake should be made in still more grievous 
extent, and in still more important matters, by the common 
run of mankind. Men are never particularly good at apply- 
ing principles of any kind unless the sanction is as prompt 
and unmistakable as in the above suggested instance of the 
finger and the candle. Yet it isa rather hideous thought 
that this very common run of mankind has, every half 
dozen years or so at furthest interval, the right to decide 
questions of this sort. And the only way of preventing 
the repetition of the grievous mistakes which have been 
made is, as usual, to educate ; to educate, not in the bastard 
sense of cramming with information merely, but in the 
true sense of instructing the mind in the principles, not so 
many or so very abstruse, after all, which should govern 
action. Lord Lyrron has deserved well of his country for 
the beginning he has made in this very kind of education. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


GoM years ago a number of worthy persons were much 


moved by stories of horrible cruelty to children, some of 
which they read in the newspapers, while others came 
under their notice by more direct channels. So they held 
a meeting in the Mansion House, which enjoyed the 
privilege of an address from the Earl of ABERDEEN, and 
they founded a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. After doing some rather good work in the way 
of consigning parents to prison and children to various 
gloomy establishments, they not unnaturally fell into some 
of the worst hands in the metropolis. Just lately they have 
been peculiarly fortunate, in that a Bill, probably promoted 
by some of them, and described, like them, as being “ for 
“the Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” has secured the 
Parliamentary patronage of the Right Hon. A. J. Munpe.ta. 
As it is not likely to receive the Royal Assent during the 
present Session of Parliament, it does not much matter 
for the moment what its precise provisions are. It will 
suffice for the present purpose to indicate something that 
they are not. 

The Bill, it seems, has attracted the eagle eye of a 
thoughtful person, who has taken into his consideration 
certain cruelties inflicted on children without any crueb 
intention. He declares that these cases are not provided 
for by Mr. Munvetxa’s Bill, and he has published a circular 
letter recommending that an expression of public opinion 
should be evoked, whereby the amendment of the Bill may 
be effected so as to repair the omission. It must be owned 
that the thoughtful person’s reflections have been of @ 
recondite character. It is none of the woes which would 
strike an ordinary nm as being commonly incident to 
babyhood that he seeks to mitigate. He does not propose 
to make it penal to clothe a baby in robes several times 
longer than itself, and thereby prevent it from improving 
its circulation by kicking or its mind by counting its toes. 
It may be worth while to mention here, though it has 


nothing to do with the subject, that a peculiarly inquisitive 
man has discovered why babies are thus dressed. By art- 
ful questioning he elicited from a lady of great experience 
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that the reason is that a baby of very tender months is so 
small and so slippery, and wriggles so much, that, if it did 
not have flowing petticoats, you would not be able to 
hold it safely. Its long clothes are, in fact, neither more 
nor less than a handle. They have also th incidental 
advantage that they make it less likely that their wearer 
will be lost or injured by a book, tea-tray, or other article, 
being inadvertently set down upon it.] He does not com- 
plain that babies are put to bed, irrespectively of their own 
wishes, at numerous and unreasonable hours. It is not 
that they are nourished with insipid and unpalatable food, 
sometimes administered by base mechanical contrivances. 
It is not that their lady acquaintances treat them with un- 
dignified familiarity, or that their male relations regard 
them with unconcealed disgust. One would have thought 
that this list exhausted the experiences of the ordinary baby 
of civilized life, and that an observer who did not think 


that any of these practices ought to be suppressed by law 


as cruelty to children would have nothing to complain of. 


-But it is not so. 


The author of our circular has another complaint. He 
avers that the adoption of many infants into whatever reli- 
gious congregation may be honoured by their parents is 
so carried out as to constitute cruelty which demands the 


interference of Mr. Munpexta and his Bill. He asserts 


that the trifling discomfort then undergone is “a species of 
“ cruelty, unsuited to our social advancement” and “ op- 
“ posed to the unification of races promised to ABRAHAM.” 


-Undoubtedly, to adopt a child into any religion, by any 


ceremony, is opposed to the “ unification of races,” because 


-anything in any way distinctive of race, and religion as 
-much as anything, is so opposed 


Undoubtedly, also, there 
is some ground for the belief that the person who least 
enjoys such functions is the individual principally concerned. 
But, still, to call it cruelty is a little strong. It has yet to 


-be proved that babies of a month, a week, or a day old can 
feel at all; and, even if they can, it is extremely unlikely 


that they can remember the feeling as long as for five 


-minutes afterwards. However, there cannot be much ob- 
' jection to a well-considered enactment designed to add to 


the comfort of infant life under these circumstances. The 
author of the circular can settle it with Mr. Munpetuia. If 
they succeed, they will have stimulated the approximation 
of Parliamentary ability towards the ideal of omnipotence 
in a remarkable manner. 


MORE STALE PETTIFOGGING. 


Yh his interesting answers have been made this week to 
Mr. Gtapstonr’s cluster of speeches at Birmingham. 
The first, though exceedingly instructive, is not one that 


‘even those for whose cause it makes can refer to with satis- 


faction. ‘It will be remembered that Mr. GLapstone com- 
mented with fine indignation on the fact that an 
emergency man who, in the defence of his own life, killed 


-one ofa mob of assailants (or who may have killed one) was 


not punished. The inference, of course, is that killing an 
emergency man or a caretaker is no murder, though being 


_ killed by one is. The Irish people are never slow to take 


such lessons; and Micuarn Lyncu, caretaker of Kilbarry, 
found shot through the heart on Tuesday night, bears 


emphatic testimony to the docility of Mr. GrapsTonr’s 


party in Ireland. They learn their lesson, and then they 
go and do it, with a promptitude and a thoroughness 
worthy of the highest praise. It may even be trusted that 
the circumstance that Lyncn was shot through 
the heart, and not the legs, was due to Mr. Guiapstonr’s 
recent commendation of the Irish as a very humane people. 

The answer of assent, however, which is supplied by 
the murder of Micnaet Lyncu at the hands of Irish 


.Gladstonians is an unpleasantly grim, though a sufficiently 


conclusive, argument. It is pleasanter to turn to the answer 
of refutation which Mr. GoscHen gave at West Bromwich 
on Wednesday. If Mr. Giapstong, by the silly rudeness 


of speaking of Mr. Goscnen as the author of “ stale and 


“ pettifogging ” criticisms, thought that he would put Mr. 
GoscuEN out of temper, he must have been considerably 
disappointed. Indeed, it must be a person uncommonly 


- wanting in ability and good sense who would be otherwise 
- than well satisfied by such a remark. “ You are beneath my 


“ notice” is generally considered, in the agreeable dialogue 
of street vituperation, to be equivalent to “ I cannot think 
“what on earth to answer”; and when a person like 
Mr. Giapstone says of a person like Mr. Goscuen that he 


is a stale pettifogger, it comes to pretty much the same- 
thing. But if Mr. Guapstoye would not answer Mr. 
GoscuEen, Mr. Goscnen could answer Mr. GLapsTone, and 
did. The instance which he produced of Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
manner of argument in the question of the Death-duties was. 
not only effective in itself, but singularly characteristic of 
the whole mode of argumentation of Gladstonians, from» 
their leader at one end of the party to the foolish pulpiteers. 
of all denominations who may perhaps most justly be called 
theotherend. Youstart with a falsehood ; the falsehood is. 
corrected ; it may be that you have to acknowledge the cor- 
rection, it may be that you can pass it in silence for a time ; 
but in any case you repeat the original mis-statement after 
due interval, as if it had never been corrected at all. Mr. 
Batrovr, for instance, must have set right about one hundred 
times the simple lies as to newspaper vendors and little 
girls which Gladstonians, who in some cases at least must 
know them to be lies, keep on repeating. But the most 
effective part of Mr. Goscuen’s speech, as of others made at 
much the same time, was the exposure of the fact that the 
Home Rule party of every degree has now: absolutely 
declined to say what it means by Home: Rule. Mv. 
Guiapstone and Mr. Paryett, Mr. Moriey and Mr. 
Davitt, Sir Harcourt and Mr. agreeing 
so enthusiastically in many things, agree in none so well as 
in the conspiracy of silence as to what is contained or to be - 
contained in the “box of surprises” which electors are — 
requested to purchase by their votes at the next election. 
The general argument, so far as argument is admitted into 
the question, would seem to be, “ You did not like our last 
“ offer, and perhaps you might not like the next; so we 
“shall take care not to specify any offer at all.” There is . 
a certain amount of worldly wisdom in this, no doubt, om 
the part of the sellers. But what amount of worldly 
wisdom must they suppose in the buyers to imagine that 
such an offer can go down? Since the celebrated Brahmin 
in Pilpay, known to all readers of Macaunay’s Essays, 
there has surely been no one so gullible as Mr. GLADSTONE 
supposes the British elector to be. And even he saw the 
dog. 


SIR RICHARD BAGGALLAY. 


death of Sir Ricnarp at Brighton, in 
his seventy-third year, was not unexpected by his 
friends, who knew that he suffered from a serious weakness 
of the heart. His retirement from the Bench in 1885, 
before he had earned his pension, was partly explained by 
his possession of an easy fortune, and by his predilection 
for the life of a country gentleman. So late as 1887 he 
delivered an important judgment in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council ; but his health had within the last 
few months rapidly declined. Though neither a great ad- 
vocate nor a great judge, Sir Ricuarp BaGGAa.iay was sin- 
gularly successful both at the Chancery Bar and in the 
Court of Appeal. An unostentatious demeanour and a 
hatred of self-display have not always been characteristic of 
Equity leaders. Sir Ricnarp’s modesty and gentleness of 
manner sometimes caused him to be underrated by those 
who associate success with more showy qualities of mind 
and body. Political opponents—the only sort of enemies 
he ever had—agreed with political friends in classing him 
as an excellent Attorney-General, and a prominent Irish 
Nationalist, the late Mr. A. M. justly described him 
as a man whose word might be implicitly accepted in the most 
heated moments of Parliamentary strife. By training and 
conviction a moderate Conservative, with a special hereditary 
interest in the City of London, he was too incapable of 
party spirit to excite the applause of partisans. As a judge 
he cared little for style ; but he was as painstaking and con- 
scientious as any of his colleagues. Few men who had to say so 
much in public have said so little which they had subsequent 
cause to regret. Legal changes have been so frequent of late 
years that the time when Lords Justices of Appeal went on 
circuit as Judges of Assize already savours of ancient his- 
tory. When Sir Ricnarp Baccattay was called upon to- 
undertake this responsible duty, his knowledge of criminal 
courts was almost entirely limited to his experience as a 
county magistrate. With characteristic modesty, he sought 
to qualify himself for the task by sitting beside Sir Wintiam 
Harpman at the Surrey Sessions. Magistrates are often 
exhorted to attend at Assizes and take a lesson from the - 
judges. It is seldom, indeed, that a judge condescends to- 
learn from a Chairman of Quarter Sessions. Sir Ricuarp 
amiability was equal. to his modesty, and 
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neither was connected with weakness or incompetence. His 
serenity of temper was absolutely imperturbable, and his 
manner to counsel was rather personal friendliness than 
conventional co . During a pause in some proceed- 
ings before him at Assizes the briefless members of the 
junior Bar who happened to be present began to discuss the 
conduct of the case among themselves. Sir Ricwarp looked 
over his spectacles with a good-humoured smile, and ob- 
served :-—“If you have any suggestion to make, I should 
“ be glad to listen to it. I am sure it would be well worth 
“my while.” The remark, obviously made without the 
slightest intention of sarcasm or patronage, may help to 
explain the universal regard which was felt in the profes- 
sion for Sir Ricuarnp Baccatay. 


THE WHITECHAPEL MURDER. 


LL has been said that can be said as to the horrible 
and disgusting nature of the crimes now periodically 
committed in Whitechapel. On that point. there has been 
no difference of opinion, and could be none. These very 
natural feelings have, if anything, been expressed at too 
great length and with an unnecessary wealth of language, 
and the time has come when they can be taken for granted. 
It would be well, too, if every kind of comment could 
be taken for granted also. As far as it is permissible to 
guess about the author of the crimes at all, it may 


‘be believed that he is likely to be encouraged by the 


noise made about his doings. In themselves the crimes, 
though of a kind which is rare, are not at all wonder- 
ful. Neither is the escape of the murderer. 


equally obvious to whomsoever will think of it that a 


murderer who works neither for money nor revenge, and 


therefore leaves no trace, who chooses the object of his 
attacks from a class which practically co-operates with him, 
and who acts with self-possession, may commit murder after 
murder. Unless he is accidentally taken in the act, or is 
led into a trap, there is no reason why he should not 
continue as long as women are found to put themselves 
in his power. He is very likely, we may add, to be 
helped by the garrulity of the press. The newspapers, 
morning and evening, take care to keep him informed 
of whatever is being done to catch him; and, if he is, 
indeed, one of the persons suspected and described, he 
will have had timely warning to alter his appearance. At 
the present moment there is something which needs de- 
nouncing much more emphatically than the real or supposed 
inefficiency of the detective police. It is this very same 
incontinence of gabble which quadruples their work. Not 
only is everything published, but the police are overwhelmed 
with suggestions generally (so they say, and, to judge by 
the letters in the papers, they are probably right) of the 
most idiotic description. Newspaper jabber, and the folly 
to which it panders, are in the meantime producing their 
natural fruits in other ways. It is becoming a common 
thing with practical jokers of the lower orders to flourish a 
knife and call themselves by the now popular name of the 


murderer. Numbers of women, not always of the class of | 


those who have been killed, have been persecuted in this 
fashion. Every day the police-courts have cases of the kind 
before them. It would even appear that among the innu- 
merable fools who will imitate anything one has been found 
to carry imitation to the length of the actual use of the 
knife. If in a case of this kind which has recently taken 
place a conviction is obtainable, it may at least be hoped 
that the heaviest penalty allowed by law will be inflicted. 
The cat; if not now permissible, should be made so by statute 
at once. All this brutality and folly may be directly traced 
to the shrieking and gushing in the papers. It is their 
common cant that they are discharging a duty by the publi- 
cation of filthy details and mouthing comment. There is, 
however, not a sane man, woman, or child in the country 
who does not know that it is done to sell the paper. 
Whether any stop can be put to the mischief we are not 
But we do think it would be well 
that people with some regard for decency should emphati- 
cally express their opinion. If they do, it may at least be 
made clear that the papers which offend are the kind of 
print which does dirty work for dirty money—the produc- 
tions of the gutter journalist working for the gutter public. 


It has long | 
been a commonplace that the assassin who will throw | 
away his own life can almost always kill his victim. It is 


POLITICAL SPEECHES. 


HAT with the enforced brevity, in the present extra- 
ordinary pressure upon newspaper space, of the 
report of its proceedings, and what with its close succession 
by a more important display of political oratory, the Colston 
Festival has seldom off so nearly unnoticed by every- 
body. Lord Satissury and Lord Hartineron at the Hotel 
Métropole and Mr. Goscnen at West Bromwich have com- 
letely eclipsed the interest of Lord Kiwpertey and Sir 
Hicks-Beacu at Bristol. Lord Kimper.ey, how- 
ever, is so rare a@ er—we use rare, we need hardly say, in 
the sense of infrequent—that his remarks would deserve a 
word of notice on that account alone. But they claim it on 
another ground also—namely, as displaying qualities which 
may, perhaps, go far to account for Lord Kimper.ey’s so 
seldom favouring the world with the expression of his 
political views. He appears to be able to criticize the 
present position of his party with candour and to review 
that of his adversaries with impartiality. A propensity 
to indulgence in these pernicious habits would, no doubt, 
account for his not being in great request among the party 
managers for stumping purposes ; while their neglect of him 
would, on the other hand, react upon his failings. The style 
of political oratory which Mr. GuapstoyE may boast to have 
founded, and in which Mr. Mortey is showing himself so apt 
a pupil, requires constant practice on the part of all who seek 
to attain proficiency in it. A Gladstonian politician who does 
not “keep his hand in ” is likely to fail in slandering his oppo- 
nents sufliciently, and he is almost sure to forget or may even 
never have learnt the Gladstonian golden rule that a slander 
which has been exposed and conclusively refuted should be 
repeated again as soon as possible. In almost every word in 
Lord Kiwperuey’s speech of last Tuesday he showed how 
completely he has been “ out of it” for the last three months. 
He has not caught the new tone at all. Instead of dis- 
cussing Mitchelstown and Manpevittez, he turned aside to 
survey the condition of the Liberal party, to admit that it 
had “ suffered no slight blow,” to acknowledge that it was 
“ a very serious thing for a party to be deprived of some of 
“its chief leaders, and a considerable number of its rank 
“and file,” and to remind his hearers that “it was many 
“ years before the Conservative party recovered from the 
“ secession that took place on the Corn-laws.” Instead of 
denouncing Mr, Batrour’s administration of Ireland, Lord 
KIMBERLEY went positively out of his way to commend 
Lord Sauispury’s conduct of foreign affairs, and to acquit 
him of all blame, except (of course) as re, “the choice 
“ of a diplomatic instrument,” for the failure of the Fisheries 
Tregty. This is a distinctly obsolete method of Opposition 
criticism, and unless Lord Kimper.ey can learn to move 
with the times in this matter, we violently suspect that 
his leader and his leader's satellites will discourage his 
contributions to the oratory of party controversy. 


It is with quite other than these old-fashioned weapons 
that they endeavour to parry the very heavy blow which 
was struck at them last Wednesday night. In dealing 
with so d y awkward a fact as the presentation 
of the address from the Irish Nonconformist clergy to 
the two leaders of the combined Unionist party, a Glad- 
stonian, and especially a Gladstonian Nonconformist, may 
be excused for feeling that candour would be absolutely 
Quixotic. The thing must be explained away somehow ; if 
the demonstration cannot be honestly divested of its sig- 
nificance, it must be disingenuously pooh-poohed ; there is 
literally no other alternative. Seeing that there are in 
Ireland 990 ministers of the various Protestant non-Epis- 
copal denominations ; that 864 of these have signed this 
address to Lord Sauissury and Lord Harrtineron ; that 
118 others assent to it, and only withhold their signature 
from unwillingness to associate themselves in a political 
demonstration ; and that no more than eight, or consider- 
ably less than one per cent., disapprove of it, it will 
evidently not do for the Gladstonian Nonconformist on 
this side of St. George’s Channel to stick at trifles in 
handling his Irish brethren. The Gladstonian Noncon- 
formist has surveyed the situation, and he has come to 
the conclusion that insolence—simple, unadorned insolence 
—is the best line to adopt. These Irish Protestant 
clergymen, eighty-ninetieths of the ministers of all non- 
Episcopal denominations in the country, are accordingly 
styled “Pretended Nonconformists”—as if the use of @ 
mere title of convenience had the slightest bearing on 
the merits of the case, or as if the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a Protestant Establishment had anything to do 
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with the objection of a Protestant minority of all denomi- 
‘nations to be handed over to the tender mercies of a 
Catholic majority, the honesty of whose accepted leaders is 
-personified in Father McFappen and their Christian charity 
in Father Ecav ; and, after being soundly and rudely rated 
for daring to have opinions about their own country and 
countrymen, and preferences with respect to their own 
litical future, they are summarily dismissed with the 
impudently fallacious reply put into the mouths of his 
faithful supporters by Mr. Grapstong, and superfluously 
demolished by Lord Hartineton in his answer to the ad- 
dress. The fact that a local minority protest against a 
certain mode of political treatment of them, and adduce 
their local knowledge and experience in proof that that 
treatment will be disastrous to them, is met by the answer 
that the majority under whose tyranny they object to be 
also “local knowledge and experience,” and 
ve satisfied themselves that it would be an excellent thing 
for the country if they were allowed to tyrannize over the 
‘minority ; and that, “by the terms of their appeal,” there- 
fore, the latter “ have ruled themselves out of court.” And 
this brazen begging of the question that the views of the 
Separatist majority in Ireland (and minority in the United 
Kingdom) should prevail—this petitio principit which would 
hardly deceive the rawest undergraduate, is actually de- 
scribed by a writer of presumably mature years and reputed 
intelligence as reducing the Nonconformist contention “ to 
'“ powder with one vigorous stroke” | 


Lord Sauispury did not, like Lord Harrineroy, deal 


4 directly with this eminently characteristic Gladstonian 


sophism ; but his whole speech may, of course, be regarded 
as a continuous exposure of the audacious pretension of the 
Separatists to put aside the protest of the very class for 
whom Separation has the greatest and gravest danger. The 
pretension—only put forward, indeed, in their present con- 
troversial desperation by the Gladstonians—is the more 
monstrous by reason of Mr. GLapsToNE’s own previous recog- 
nition of the right of the Irish minority to “ constitutional 
“safeguards.” That these safegua: were, as Lord 


‘ Hartineton said, “opposed to all the political tendencies 


“and ideas of the present age,” and certain to be swept 
away, is true enough ; but that does not affect their prin- 
ciple nor in any degree excuse the cynical effrontery of 
those who are now sneering at the very claims which their 
leader solemnly recognized in his abortive attempt at the 
repeal which was not to be a repeal of the Act of Union. 
No wonder, however, that, in view of this necessity for 
making light of loyalist apprehensions, Mr. GLADSTONE 
should be slow to disclose the Home Rule scheme which has 
taken the place of the defunct Bill. No wonder that he 
should even continue to leave unanswered Lord Hartincton’s 
disagreeable questions as to his pro method of protect- 
ing the minority under this carefully-concealed project—if, 
indeed, it has any existence at all. Much better to pursue 
the tactics so excellently described by Lord Saispury and 
‘to keep his party still “sailing under sealed orders.” A 
‘defender of these tactics has asked, with adorable naiveté, 
“ Why not wait forthe breaking of the seals?” Well, we should 
think the answer is to be found in LordSauissury’s metaphor 
itself. It will not be, he says, until the party has “ navi- 
“ gated to the genial zone of office that the orders will be 
“ opened, and it will know the course it is to pursue.” We 
‘would rather, if it is all the same to Mr. GLapstone and 
his followers, that the seals should be broken before, and 
not after, the “genial zone” is reached. If they go on— 
and, really, after the simplicity of the question we have 
‘already answered, they may go on—to ask us why we 
should prefer the orders to be opened and communicated to 
the Radical fleet before reaching the “genial zone,” our 
er to that recondite question is that the nation will, in 

t case, have a voice in determining the course of the 
Vessel. Secus, as the law reporters say, in the case of 
Mr. Guapstonr’s officers being kept in ignorance of the 
secret under the seals until they find themselves in the 
agreeable latitude referred to. There is a difference—if 
we could only get the childlike and bland Gladstonian 
‘to see it—between submitting a policy to the acceptance 
and rejection of the constituencies at a general election, 
and getting into office with a majority behind you, and 
the power to spring what policy you please on the 
country. During a certain speculative mania memorable 
im history, siatile were found willing to subscribe largely 
for shares in a joint-stock Company, formed “for an 
“object to be subsequently disclosed.” But it is not 


Tecorded of the ingenious projector that, after having once | 


“Jet in” his subscribers, he thought it hopeful to issue a 
second prospectus of the same kind. Mr. GLADSTONE seems 
to think that his countrymen can be induced to part with 
their votes even more readily than a fool with his money. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


“ 7 HAT shall the children read?” is a question of 

anxious consideration with a good many people 
as Christmas approaches. Distracted parents may be 
grateful for the assistance of Mr. Epwarp Satmon, whose 
researches—Juvenile Literature as It Is (H. J, Drane)— 
offer a twofold solution of the difficulty. What girls and 
boys may read, and what they do read, are the two heads 
of his disquisition. By his survey of the work of con- 
temporary writers for the young, Mr. Satmon provides 
some very useful guidance for the bewildered and con- 
scientious book-buyer, while the literary tastes of boys and 
girls are eeshy fairly reflected in the answer to Mr, 
CuarLes WeEtsn’s circular note of questions addressed to 
numerous schools, to which Mr. Satmon devotes some in- 
structive comments. Mr. WEtsn’s novel enterprise must 
be not a little startling to old-fashioned folk. It em- 
phasizes the situation and the changed order of things. 
In old days boys and girls were not consulted at all 
in the matter. They took what there was, and little 
enough there was of it. Robinson Crusoe, Sandford and 
Merton, Evenings at Home, the Arabian Nights, Maria 
EpGewortn’s moral tales, with a few others, made selection 
easy, for the supply was only too scanty. Now perhaps 
it errs in the contrary direction. There is a plethora of 
juvenile literature, though, of course, there is an enor- 
mous increase in the number of readers. Perhaps it would 
be quite as profitable if we could know, not only what books 
are read, but how they are read. Boys and girls really 
read books when books were few, and read them again and 
again. Now that the supply is practically unlimited, it may 
be reasonably suspected, as Mr. Satmon remarks of chil- 
dren’s stories, that they are read hastily once and thrown 
aside. Mr. Wetsn should have added to the questions, 
“ Who is your favourite author?” and “ What is your 
“ favourite book?” the test question, “ How many times 
“ have you read your favourite author or book?” Curious 
and suggestive, however, are the tables of results under the 
headings “ What Boys Read” and “ What Girls Read.” 
With the boys Robinson Crusoe is a good first in the 
list of favourite books, though Derrog is low down in the 
list of favourite authors. Masterman Ready, again, is at 
the bottom of the first list, although Marryat is among the 
first five of favourite authors, the other four being Dickens, 
W. H. G. Scort, and Jutes Verne. Scorr and 
Dickens appear, by triumphant majorities, to be the two 
first favourite authors of girls, only two others—CHARLES 
Kinestey and Miss Yonecz—obtaining over one hundred 
votes, yet Kinesey alone is represented in the four first 
favourite books. Altogether these two lists illustrate the 
cruel obstacles to candid confession which are involved in 
the two questions. It is quite clear that the seventy-five 
young ladies who declare for SHakKsPEare in the table of 
favourite authors must have abandoned him when called 
upon to name their favourite books. They might, of course, 
have regarded him as a book, and reinstated him in the 
proud position of fifth favourite. But this was evidently 
too daring an escape from the dilemma, and they have 
either refrained from voting, or have transferred their affec- 
tions to Little Women or The Wide Wide World. It is un- 
kind, and possibly absurd, to expect schoolgirls to decide 
between Miss WETHERELL and SHAKSPEARE, and to call on 
schoolboys to prefer Marryat to Derog, or Mr. River 
Haccarp to Mr, Louis Stevenson, Such demands might 
wither the conscience of the adult. 

Nor is there much benefit to parents, though possibly 
some entertainment, in the “‘ reasons” for their favouritism 
given by boys and girls. The boy of thirteen who likes 
The Cloven Foot—whatever that may be—“ because it is 
“ exciting and has a murder” ought at once to be put on 
another dietary, and the experienced youth of the same age 
who finds in Daniel Deronda “a close attention to human 
“ nature” may, Mr. SwinBurveE will hope, outlive his green 
impressions. That is a boy after our own heart who prefers 
Vice Vers@ because it is “funny and makes you laugh” ; 
nor is it easy to reprove the boy who likes poetry “ because 
“ it comes in rhyme.” He is the tender victim of a universal 
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‘fallacy. Girls are perhaps less frank confessors of their 
likings. It is refreshing to find one who prefers the Scot- 
.tish Chiefs for the graphic truth of the historical present- 
ment. Another likes the Heir of Redclyffe, having read it 
through many times and found it always “ new and interest- 
“ing.” This is the soundest test ofall. You can’t dispute 
the liking in this instance, though you may wonder at it in 
‘the critical hardness of your heart. Mr. SALMon is somewhat 
exercised by the absence of the names of well-known writers 
in the lists of favourite authors. “ Miss Sewett, for in- 
“ stance, is not mentioned once. Miss Doupney is men- 
“ tioned only four times”; and Mrs. Ewrne but once. It 
might be added that Mr. Satmon never mentions in his 
comprehensive survey either Miss Pzarp, among writers 
of girls’ books, or the late Witt1am Darton. He is, 
doubtless, correct in his surmise that many girls voted for 
Dickens and Scorr as their favourite authors because 
‘they thought it was the correct thing to do. This, how- 
ever, does not altogether explain the scant recognition of 
any writers in the boys’ lists. Many of these 
would have a bad time if book-buyers were to scrupu- 
‘lously follow the indications of Mr. Wetsn’s plébiscite. 
‘Boys are not naturally respectful to conventions. They 
lon’t vote in a body for SuakspEare or Bunyan. If they 
vote for Scort, it may be certain they like Scorr. Now, it is 
curious that, though the works of Wiseess and Kineston 
‘seem to be generally appreciated by boys, Mr. Satmon’s 
figures show no corresponding liking for more recent 
writers. Mr. Mayne M. Jutes Verve, 
have many supporters. Mr. Henry, whose books are cer- 
‘tainly widely read, is backed by only one boy, and Mr. 
Henty is one of a goodly company of authors similarly 
,placed. Ali that can be deduced from these tables of 
favourite authors is, that boys and girls are loyal to the 
favourites of their fathers. Every one of the hundred boys 
who vote for Scorr may read Mr. Henty or Mr. MAnvILLE 
‘Fenn, but as his choice is restricted to one author, the 
liversity of his reading is not apparent. 


THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 


-_ ao Royalist meeting at Marseilles, to which the 
Marquis pE Brerevit delivered his much-criticized 
‘speech, may be only a repetition of a previous meeting at 
Alengon, but it may also be the beginning of a very im- 
— novelty in French politics. It may be that the 
‘Royalists are still only intent on making a temporary use 
of General Boutancer, but there are signs that they have 
‘at last become disposed to go much further than make a 
compromising alliance for an ultimate purpose. There is 
vat least enough in the Marquis’s speech to justify the 
‘belief that his party has finally decided to recognize that 
‘what is dead is dead, and to accept the inevitable. So 
much may, at any rate, be plausibly deduced from one 
of his speech. In the course of his survey of 
‘the possible policies open to the Royalists, the Marquis 
‘very frankly dismissed the notion that they could hope 
‘to do any good by “unfurling the stainless flag of the 
‘“ Monarchy” and imitating the example of the Count of 
‘CuamBorp. He asked whether it was not chimerical to 
suppose that France, taught by experience, would return 
-to a forgotten form of government. He declared explicitly 
‘that imitation of the Count of CHamBorp would mean isola- 
tion and impotence, and openly avowed that fifty-three 
‘years of exile was a lesson of some weight—to him at least. 
The meeting agreed with him, and quite candidly accepted 
General BouLanGeER as leader. Here is what looks like the 
‘beginning of the end of the Royalist party as it has hitherto 
‘been known. No doubt the Marquis expressed a confident 
‘hope that, when the present Radical Republic has been 
~upset, the country will turn to the Monarchy. But these 
sentences have much of the air of the pretexts which a man 
‘finds for doing what he knows looks, on the face of it, not 
~very creditable. If the Monarchy is called for by France, 
the Marquis says, well and good; but, whether or no, let 
~as upset the present Republic. Let us fight our best ; and 
be sure that, after the battle, we shall be respected accord- 
~ing to our fighting. Consistent or not, this course is infi- 
nitely more likely to enable the Royalists to make their 
‘voices heard in politics than the imposing, but somewhat 
‘sterile, dignity of the Count of CHAMBorD. 
It is natural that this “ new departure” should greatly 
-shock many Republicans and some of those foreigners who 
‘have been talked into believing that there is something 


very wicked in General BounancEr. But, from the prac- 
tical point of view, there is a good deal to be said for it, 
The Marquis answered the Republicans, who have deve- 
loped such a touching regard for the honour of the Royalists, 
with some wit. He thanked them for showing a greater re- 
gard for Royalist honour than they had ever shown for their 
own.. The Republicans have never been over-scrupulous 
as to the character of the allies they fought with against 
the Monarchy. But the Marquis answered the inquiry 
why, of all possible allies against the Radicals, he preferred 
General BoutancEer, with something more than sarcasm, 
The reason he gave was the very practical one that General 
BovuanGer will fight, and no other ally will. Once already 
the Royalists have tried to make a working alliance with 
the Moderate Republicans ; but no sooner had they done 
so than they found that their allies were as the broken 
reed which runs into a man’s hand. The Moderate Repub- 
lican was so afraid of his Royalist friends that he took the 
first opportunity to run over to the Radicals. After that, 
the Royalists had need to look elsewhere for fellow-fighters. 
General Boutancer presented himself, and he had, at least, 
given his proofs. It is true that the Royalists joined with 
the Moderate Republicans to drive him from office ; that he 
is a charlatan ; that he has climbed up partly by insulting 
the Princes ; that M. Henri Rocuerorr is his friend. All 
this and more is the case; but the Marquis answers that 
when you have not what you like, you must like what you 
have ; that the essential thing is to fight the Radicals ; 
that, if General Bou.anceEr is useful for the purpose, he 
is a more promising ally than the Moderate Republicans 
with their impotent respectability ; and, finally, that, if 
the General wins by Royalist help, he must needs listen to 
Royalist advice. The speaker, and his party, may be mis- 
taken. The General may have ulterior aims of which they 
know nothing, and may be preparing to sacrifice them. It 
is, however, hardly likely that he will throw away the bulk 
of his support. And in the meantime it will bea gain for 
public life in France that the Conservatives have adopted a 
course which will make it again possible for them to share 
in government. They must be an improvement on acrid 
adventurers of the Radical type, who are the only possible 
alternative. That the existing French Constitution is to be 
thrown into the melting-pot very shortly has been exceed- 
ingly probable for some time. The recommendation of the 
Revision Committee that the Senate and the office of Presi- 
dent should be abolished is only the last sign of many. It 
serves, as the others have done, to show that France is 
again tired of its last attempt to govern itself, and that 
another period of experiment and confusion is at hand. 


THE LAW OFFICERS. 


: i debates upon the Estimates in the House of Com- 
mons this week have been more than usually business- 
like and interesting. The subjects on which we propose to 
comment here are the position of the Law Officers and the 
conduct of public prosecutions. Although it is convenient 
for present purposes to consider them together, the two 
questions are practically distinct, except that the Solicitor 
to the Treasury acts in criminal proceedings under the 
direction of the Attorney-General. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Sypney Buxton’s proposal to reduce the salaries of the 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General—an economy for which there 
is much to be said—should have been mixed up with the 
totally different, and in some respects contradictory, sug 
gestion that they should not be allowed to take private 
practice. The emoluments of these two posts are still 
very great, though within the last twenty years they 
have been seriously curtailed. When the present Lorp 
CureFr Justice was Attorney-General, he received, in addi- 
tion to his salary, fees for every case on which he was con- 
sulted by the Government. Under the system now in force 
no fees are paid for non-contentious business, But the 
Attorney-General receives a salary of seven thousand a 
year, the Solicitor-General one of six thousand, and, when- 
ever they are retained to appear in court for the Crown, 
they are remunerated upon the ordinary professional scale. 
The result is that, apart from private practice, the Attorney- 
General receives rather more than the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Solicitor-General rather less. Their joint annual 
income from public sources exceeds twenty thousand 
pounds. This is certainly rating their services at 
very high value, even allowing for the fact that they 
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accepted. Unfortunately Mr. Buxton, besides making an 
unnecessary and invidious attack upon lawyers in general, 
mixed up two incompatible projects in hopeless confusion. 
If the Law Officers were required to devote their whole time 
to the Government, their salaries could not be reduced. If 
their salaries are to be reduced, they must be allowed to 
continue with their clients relations which, in spite of Sir 
Henry James, cannot be dropped and resumed by any 
leading counsel at pleasure. The most sensible speech in 
the debate was made by Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILL, who 
declared that he had been in this instance converted to 
Conservatism by the advocates of change. It is plain 
common sense that, if you force a man to abandon some- 
thing valuable as a condition of taking something else, 
you must pay him better than if he keeps them both. At 
present the Attorney and Solicitor are entitled to no pensions 
on leaving office. They are merely standing counsel for the 
State, and have no costly apparatus of buildings, clerks, 
and messengers. Upon their efficiency may depend the 
issue of peace or war, it is in the public interest that they 
should come from the pick of the Bar, and to deprive them 
of their ordinary livelihood would not be a public benefit. 
It is unfortunate that the Directorship of Public Prose- 
cutions should have been, on this occasion, brought before 
the Committee by Mr. Pickersemx. For the point is a 
very important one, and deserved a more capable advocate. 
We have repeatedly denounced this office as a sham, and 
the strong Committee which recently. sat upon it proved 
it to be a costly sham. Sir Avcustus SrerpHenson, the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, is also Queen’s Proctor and 
Director of Public Prosecutions. It is sometimes an 
advantage to resemble Mrs. Mataprop’s CerBerus, and Sir 
Aveustus StePHENson receives a salary of 3,000/. a year. 
For the personal attacks upon Sir Aucustus there seems to 
be no ground whatever, and it is childish to complain, as 
Mr. Brapiaven does, that a barrister should be called a 
solicitor. The real point is this. The Directorship of Public 
Prosecutions is a solemn humbug from beginning to end. 
It adds no more to the efficiency, or to the safeguards, of 
the criminal law than if Sir Auveustus SrepHenson had 
been presented with a new hat. Where this gentleman, or 
his representative, formerly acted as Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, there, and there only, he now acts as Public Prose- 
eutor, The whole system of proceeding against persons 
charged with crime ought to te remodelled from top to 
bottom. A Public Prosecutor worthy of the name is incon- 
sistent with private prosecutions. In this country alone 
among civilized nations the process of punishing a criminal is 
conducted as if it were a dispute between two quarrelsome 
individuals. Anybody may put the criminal law in motion 
against anybody else, and nobody is bound to put it in 
motion at all. Yet very few people, in Parliament or out 
of it, would be found to deny that the object of every 
prosecution is not to gratify resentment, nor to compen- 
sate for injury, but to preserve innocent people from 
suffering wrong, and to deter guilty people from inflict- 
ing it. It is probable that the adoption of a more rational 
—- would entail at first a good deal of expense. But 
is is emphatically one of those cases where the original 
outlay would very soon be repaid a hundredfold. There 
is nothing so expensive to a community as inadequate 
machinery for the detection and punishment of offences, 
use it means insufficient protection for property and 
life. Severe sentences are of comparatively little use. 
What is wanted is, to produce a feeling that the risks of 
lawless courses are so great as to prove that violence and 
dishonesty do not pay. Many of the details discussed in 
Committee of Supply deserved the attention they received. 
But the true moral is, that we want a Public Prosecutor, 
tnd have not got him. 


EXIT PRADO. 


ig RENO justice has a way of its own with the criminal, 
and that way seems sometimes to aim intentionally at 
the dramatic. On no other theory would it be easy to 
account for the completion of the proof against the murderer 

being delayed until after the speeches of counsel 
n the last day. The anonymous letters which led to the 
Tecall of Evcinie Forestier, with the result of showing 
that Prapo and Marre Acutrant were acquainted with 
tach other before the murder of the latter, had been in the 
: of the prisoner’s advocate, and therefore presumably 
™@ those of the Advocate-General, for some days; yet it 


was only at the final stage of the proceedings that this. 
damning piece of evidence was produced. Morally speaking, 

there was little or no doubt of the prisoner's guilt before 

this; but all who have followed the trial must have feared 

that the absence of any direct evidence to connect Prapo 

with the murdered woman, and the consequent necessity 

of relying on the weak identifying testimony alone,. 
might afford her murderer a loophole of escape. Evaénre 

Forestier’s further examination supplied this missing 

link, as the prisoner evidently felt ; for his manner, which 

had been losing more and more of its original bravado. 
every day, had become thoroughly subdued to the senti- 

mental when the time came for him to address the jury in 

his own defence. The impudent epigrammatist of the earlier 

days of the trial had entirely disappeared, and in his place 

there stood a whining word-spinner who talked about the 

“ cradle of his child” having “ placed between him and evil 

“an insurmountable barrier,” and trusted that the jury 

would “let his heart unfold itself that he might give free 
“ play to all that he felt good in him.” The grave is a 
more certainly insurmountable barrier between crime and. 
criminals than the cradle, and the jury did well to prefer it. 

It is the most eloquent testimony to the atrocity of the 
wretch’s crime that, though he iad a cradle to point to, 
even a French jury could discover no extenuating circum- 
stances about a cold-blooded murder, committed with the 
lowest of motives, upon the most defenceless of victims. . 
Perhaps, if Prapo had had a mother as well as a baby, the 
result might have been different. 

Much has been said in the moralizing vein about the so- 
called bonnes fortunes of this vulgar and forbidding-looking 
villain ; but not all or much of it appears to us to have- 
been very wisely said. Prapo, after all, was a very inferior 
reproduction of Lucien pe Rvupempréi. A far greater 
scoundrel than Bauzac’s lady-killing criminal, he was not 
shown, so far as we know, to have at all rivalled Lucren’s. 
successes in respect of quality. His conquests were not 
made over any kind of monde ; and he was not entitled to 
sigh for anything but more half-worlds to conquer. The 
most “superior” of his victims is only described as being 
respectably connected ; and, putting aside the professionally 
immoral—who, of course, do not count in such a matter— 
his fascinations appear to have been potent only over the 
husband-hunting young woman of the petite bourgeoisie. 
It is to be remembered that he generally approached 
his dupes with his pockets tolerably well filled; and a 
Lothario who is able to reinforce his personal attractions - 
by the proceeds of a timely jewel robbery to the value of a 
few thousand pounds, every now and then, has many advan- 
tages over more scrupulous rivals. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are inclined to think that the homilies which have 
been read to the whole female sex on the perverted taste 
supposed to be illustrated by their tendresse for this flashy 
and bloodthirsty little vulgarian are somewhat out of place. 
We are rather afraid, indeed, that it illustrates, not so 
much the weakness and the inferior ideals of woman, as her. 
tendency to self-seeking and her too frequent liability to- 
become the prey of any man who seems to have an abundant 
supply of money to lavish upon her. Of downright fatuous 
accessibility to the cajoleries of feigned admiration we shall 
find, we fear, by far the most striking examples among. the 
sterner sex. The adventuress who understands her business 
can succeed in it without any capital at all, by sheer force 
of appeal to male vanity. Prapo, after all, was not nearly - 
so successful in his own line as Mrs. Gorpon BatLure was 
in hers ; for the victims of the latter were not at all con- 
fined to the young, the foolish, or the half-educated, but 
were to be found among men of ripe, even of reverend, 
years, of undoubted intelligence and culture, and sometimes 
of reputed wisdom. 


MARITAL CRUELTY. 


HE Court for Crown Cases Reserved had to decide last’ 

Saturday a singularly horrible and revolting case. It 
is not a pleasant task to comment upon THE QUEEN v. 
CLARENCE. But the point involved is too important to be 
passed over without notice. It had been argued and re- 
argued, the final decision being pronounced in a Court con- 
sisting of all the Common Law judges. This, the highest 
criminal tribunal in the land, must consist of not less. 
than five judges, the Lord Chief Justice to be one. But, 
if they are divided in opinion, the minority may insist 
upon a rehearing before all the members of the Queen’s 


Bench Division, and that was the course taken here. Nine 
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judges out of twelve have ruled that Crarence could 
not be convicted either of assaulting his wife or of 
doing her grievous bodily harm. We think that this 
decision is not only sound law, but sound sense as well. 
The conduct of the husband, who knowingly communi- 
cated to his wife a foul disease, is abominable beyond 
all words of censure. It is very properly regarded as 
legal cruelty in matrimonial causes, and as a good ground, 
being necessarily coupled with adultery, for the dissolution 
of the marriage. Parliament might provide that it should 
constitute a specific crime. But, if the sentimental view of 
Mr. Justice Hawkins had prevailed, the Court would, in 
the natural desire to punish a scoundrel, have produced the 
most extravagant consequences, and reduced the law of 
assault to an absurdity. It is unnecessary to consider such 
far-fetched instances as that of a father suffering from scarlet 
fever and kissing his child. It is quite enough to point out 
that, if Mr. Justice Hawk1ns and Mr. Justice FreLp were 
right, their doctrine could not be confined to the male 
sex, nor to the married state. If fraud vitiates consent, 
and concealment amounts to fraud, the logical and inevitable 
result must be that every man who paid the penalty of his 
vices could put the woman into the dock at the Old Bailey 
on a criminal charge. The subject is a — and disgust- 
ing one. But public decency would have been outraged 
by the conviction of the offender on the particular charges 


THE COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


ay are to be heartily congratulated on the 
resolution at which they have arrived with respect to 
public business, They have taken a course by which at 
one and the same time they will put themselves right with 
the country and grievously disappoint their factious adver- 
saries in the House of Commons. The one, or, at any rate, 
the main, object proposed to himself by the Gladstonian of 
the baser sort in spinning out discussion on Supply was to 

revent the Government from introducing a Land Purchase 

ill. Had they clung too fondly to their original legisla- 
tive programme, these manceuvres would probably have had 
the desired effect. In their desire to carry their already 
half-debated measures, they might have shrunk—as, indeed, 
they have in the case of the Minister of Agriculture Bill— 
from introducing any new one. Very wisely, however, they 
have resisted this temptation. They have dropped two or 
three measures of importance which they would have been 
glad to pass, among which are significantly included the 
Irish Drainage Bills ; and, while throwing the responsi- 
bility for the loss of these measures, as they have a perfect 
right to do, on the shoulders of the Opposition, they have 
announced their intention of introducing, as the first busi- 
ness of next week, the Bill to provide another five millions 
sterling for the requirements of Lord Asnpourne’s Act. 
So that the net result of the veiled obstruction which has 
been going on ever since Parliament met is this—that the 
Opposition will have defeated a settlement of the tithe 
quarrel in Wales, and will have thrown over the considera- 
tion of a measure interesting to the working classes—the 
Employers’ Liability Bill—until the fag-end of the Session ; 
while their malicious attempt to starve out an agrarian 
policy which is doing more than anything to paralyse the 

rish agitators has been completely foiled. 

It would be unprofitable, perhaps, to inquire whether, 
if Mr. Guapstone’s hands were free, he would have brought 
himself to submit the amendment of which he gave notice 
on Thursday night to the Ministerial proposal. In asso- 
ciation with Mr. Bricut, whose dangerous illness pre- 
vents him from helping forward by voice or pen his long 
and cherished scheme of gradual redemption for Ireland, 
Mr. Guapstoye is himself responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the land-purchase principle into the statute-book. 
If not in a technical sense a party to its development 
by the legislation of 1885, he never opposed it in Par- 
liament, nor did any of the criticisms made upon the 
Ashbourne Act by any of the party touch the question of 
principle at all. The Liberal Opposition of that day merely 
expressed doubts as to its practical working—doubts which 
have been set completely at rest by results. Having re- 
gard to all which circumstances, it is just possible that, if 
Mr. GiapstonE had not gone into partnership with Mr. 
ParveEvt, he would have shrunk from a new act of 
tergiversation which would then have been as gratuitous 
as it would have been, and is now, disgraceful. But 


we quite admit that, as matters stand, he has no 
choice. The Parnellites must know, it is true, that if 
the Government have made up their mind to pass a short 
Bill for continuing the operation of the purchase scheme, 
it will be impossible for the Opposition to prevent them 
doing so; and it might have been supposed that they would 
deem it prudent to submit with a good grace to the in- 
evitable, rather than appear as opponents of a policy which 
the Irish tenants have already shown by their action to be 
to their taste. Those, however, who reason thus, forget 
that Mr. Parnett and his party have to play to a larger 
audience than that of the tenants who have taken, or may 
be desiring to take, advantage of the Ashbourne Act ; and 
before this larger audience a certain illusion must always 
be maintained. They simply cannot afford to admit that 
a piece of Imperial legislation, which can be expanded 
and extended indefinitely, is really producing tranquillity. 
and contentment wherever its operation reaches among 
the Irish peasantry; and what they cannot afford to 
admit Mr. Guapstonz cannot afford to admit either. Hence 
it is that the amendment of which he has given notice, and 
which deals with the absolutely irrelevant question of 
arrears, is to be introduced next Monday, “ probably by 
“ himself, and certainly with his responsibility.” Of course 
the reference to arrears is matter of a purely ad captandum. 
kind. Opposition to the Bill will be based on a professed 
solicitude for the English taxpayer—a solicitude professed 
for him by the author of the amazing Land Purchase Bill 
of 1886 ! 


CHENONCEAUX. 


OUBTLESS Chenonceaux is the most pleasing of all those 
“ Résidences Royales” that adorn the Loire and Cher. It 

has not this or that rang: for which others are famed—the 
majestic site of Amboise, the interest of Blois, the wondrous 
magnificence of Chambord, the elegance of Azay-le-Rideau, and 
so forth; but it has charm, which is better than all. The re- 
cent improvements have failed to spoil it, though we should 
recommend those who admired the building twenty years since 
to rest content with the souvenir. There is no pretension about 
Chenonceaux. Lying across the very bed of the Cher, in a 
wooded district, at a short distance, necessarily, it is lost to sight. 
The visitor who comes by train from Tours may catch a glimpse 
of its tourelles and lofty roof just before reaching the station, if 
he be warned, but only for an instant. All the surroundings are 
still, and secluded, and restful. The tiny hamlet deserves more 
attention than it commonly receives. Curious remains of anti- 
quity may be observed there, well worth investigation if 
tunity serve. In particular there is aramshackle farmhouse, piled 
“anyhow” against a tower of great age and abnormal architecture, 
such as one longs to explore from the inside. The farmer is. 
courteous and hospitable, we understand—like everybody else,, 
indeed, in the pleasant pays of Touraine—but it was not our luck 
to find him at home. There is a most wonderful mantelpiece in 
his strange dwelling, they say. English people commonly break- 
fast at Tours before starting; but we recommend them to dela 
and lunch in the little “ Auberge du bon Laboureur,” which s 
at the entrance of the drive—avenue it cannot properly be called 
—leading to the Chiteau. Here, also, after a pleasant meal, one 
may make an observation in ethics useful to note. The 
father of the hostess looks in occasionally, a veteran in blouse and 
roughest country garb, to be distinguished in no way from & 
labouring man of the poorer sort. He is the senior partner in @ 
firm cf nurserymen, very old established, and very well known 
throughout Europe. A Briton of such means and standing would 
keep his carriage and a man servant. It must be added that, if 
one fall into conversation with this unassuming horticulturist, 
he shows such knowledge and -breeding as the Briton prob-’ 
ably could not attempt to match. 

A few yards up the village street debouches a narrow lane, 
over-arched with trees. There is no sort of style about it. The. 
trees are not old, nor well planted, nor well kept; the — is 
just as — and weedy as any strip of the roadside. 0 or 
three hundred yards down the vista one catches a glimpse of 
white stone—the base of the Chateau. There are those who 
think the approach mean. Certainly it has not the slightest 
trace of osnalneees but, upon the other hand, it makes no affecta- 
tion of the sort. Strolling along beneath the trees, — 
the facade glimmers into shape, until, on a sudden, it stan 
forth clear, beyond a little bridge, crowned with sphinxes, that 
spans the first moat. We fancy that all English visitors at least 
feel a keen sense of disappointment. Even if they have no 
distinct conception of the renowned Chateau, they a ary to see, 
ancient walks, smoothed and stained by time. ut certain 
improvers carried a hapless industry so far that no trace of 
age remains on this side. The eye is struck by colour before it 
can notice form, and the colour of Chenonceaux at present 18 


that of a building raised last year. Infinitely worse are 
incredible improvements. The upper part, indeed, has been little 
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altered. There is still the tower at each angle—though the 
finials are elaborated—the high-pitched roof, and the three superb 
windows standing out upon a graceful cornice. But beneath 
this, twenty years ago, there were two rect windows on 
each side of the low, broad arch that lights the staircase, 
as on each side of the entrance. This pair of windows in 
every case has been thrown into one, of scarcely greater width 
than each of the two measured singly. The object or motive 
or idea of this change lies beyond comprehension, but it is 
sadly easy to imagine the effect. The balance of the facade 
is gone. Moreover, the arched light of the staircase was 
sunken formerly, throwing an effective shadow, and the famous 
balcony in front was perforated—percé a jour; the one stands 
almost flush now, ts the other is ‘solid stonework. The 
a Ep between each window have vanished, leaving a blank 
; if anybody has the heart to search, he may find them in 

the park somewhere, we understand. Certainly they were not 
admirable in themselves, but now they are gone we see what 
was their value in the place where Philibert Delorme set them. 
The mechanism of a drawbridge is not a beautiful object, nor 
even interesting, when there is no concealment of the fact that 
its timbers are brand-new. At least, one specimen suflices for 
curiosity, but here we have a couple, looking desperately like 
— For the terrace mounting to the front door has been cut 
rough, as it was possibly a hundred years since, and ugly beams 
are upreared against the pillars of the entrance—quite the most 
eccentric fancy in the way of ornament that we remember. An 
iron fléche, touched with gilding, rises above the dold chapel, 
and the roof is crowned with an iron screen, all in the happiest 
hy of the “ecclesiastical art-foundry.” But this is enough. 

e gladly turn from the vagaries of modern restoration to those 

ts of the beautiful old structure which they have not been 
able to deface. 

The foundations of Chenonceaux are, in effect, a derous 
bridge spanning the Cher, which is said to be two hundred yards 
in width at this point; a huge exaggeration evidently, but we 
know not the true measurement. Antiquarians have searched 
so zealously, that there is little hope of | our very 
small stock of information about the founder his plans. 
As the Chateau stands at present—to ignore, if one can, the 
late alterations—it is the work of Diane de Poitiers and 
Catharine de’ Medici; but it is likely that they executed, in 
another shape, and on a grander scale, no doubt, the project of 
Thomas Bohier. When we first get a glimpse of Chenonceaux 
it was a tiny feudal domain belo: to a very ancient family of 
Auvergne, the Les a Their tower remains, a massive 
keep which stands by itself in the courtyard, fifty yards or more 
from the fagade of the present building. ‘Tradition declares that 
the Les Marques were satisfied with this pict ue but limited 
accommodation. Besides inherent improbabilities, however, there 
is the fact that their moat, spanned nowadays by the sphinx 
bridge we have mentioned, ran too far from the wall. But this 
is quite unimportant. Whatever the castle of the Les Marques 
may have been, it stretched landwards, and it cannot have sug- 

the bold idea which their successor began to carry out. 
mas Bohier, Baron de Saint-Cyergue and Général des Finances 
en Normandie, bought the estate in 1496, and twenty years after- 
wards he began to build, Very little is known about this genius, 
and less about his architect, if he had one—for not even a name 
later when ome fell in love 
ceaux, ier was forgotten, an t ivi 
credit of his most idea One may almost 
believe that he foresaw this ill-usage, and, like Bacon, appealed 
to the justice of future times. Over the doorway of the keep, 
ancient even in Bohier’s day, one may still his prophetic 
inscription—“S'il vient & point, me souviendra.” He did not 
live to see his work @ point, scarcely to see it begun; but, when 
the glamour of royal prestige was dissipated, Thomas Bohier re- 
ceived his due. What he actually did towards carrying out the 
notion of a chiteau which should stand in the water itself cannot 
be ascertained now. The huge masses of stone which support 
the facade and the tourelles were certainly built by him, 
ow as we now see them, though it was believed until 
comparatively modern times that Catharine de’ Medici scoo 
out three bers in their vast bulk to accommodate her 
taletaille. No stronger evidence of Bohier’s great designs could 
tefound. He left such vaults, in the thickness of the buttresses, 
% were found sufficient in the after time for royal baths, kitchens, 


takery, and servants’ dining-room, where thirty persons could sit | j 


down, and a prison. And these mrgeate saving the last, they 
still serve. It may easily be ited that the nious man 
t all he had—and more. At his death the finances of 
ormandy were found to be in te confusion, and in 1535 
Tangois I. seized Chenonceaux. He liked it well, and often 
Visited the place—proof that Bohier, or possibly his son, had left 
house which a king could inhabit. But the great days 
when Henri II. gave it to Diane de Poitiers. She, no doubt, carried 
the buildings further into the current of the stream, perhaps all the 
Way across, so far at least as the arches and buttresses went. 
But, unhappily for her, Catharine de’ Medici had conceived a 
‘Passion for Chenonceaux. The originality of its plan and .the 
a of the situation caught her taste, and at the 
Aing’s death she peremptorily ordered Diane to take Chaumont 
mexchange. The fancy lasted. This was always the Queen’s 
favourite residence, a therefore she found it necessary to 
Complete the “bridge” in a manner which, we may be sure, 


Bohier would not have approved. Whatever his designs may 
have been, he could not p that the continuation of his 
ornate and graceful Chateau should be a plain, massive gallery, 
standing on five arches, and stretching to the further bank. 
Certainly it is a handsome structure, tasteful as big; but to 
our fancy it does not match the dwelling-house—a tail too stiff 
and ponderous for the delicate body. But some such build- 
ing beeame necessary when the great Queen-Mother of France 
held her Court here and gave the most superb entertainments. 
Philibert Delorme was the architect, and they still show his 
chamber, above those of the Due de Vendéme and Frangois I. 
All the chief rooms, in fact, are associated with great personages 
who certainly dwelt in the Chateau; and, while the identity of 
some is assured, we see no particular reason to doubt the others. 
It is a roll which could not be matched, roo , with any 
degree of certitude, in a space so small. side those named 
there is the chamber of Gabrielle d’Estrées, of Louis XIII, 
of Catharine de’ Medici, of Diane de Poitiers, and Louise de 
Vaudemont. The latter, queen to Henri III, passed her life. 
here after the assassination of the King. Of the mournful devices 
which covered the walls of her room, as tradition declares, 
nothing remains except an inscription, Sevi monumenta doloris, 
above the hearth. thet is particularly rich in mantel- 
pieces of interest. The finest, perhaps, is that in the dining-room, 
adorned with the swan and pelican and crown, the initials F-C., 
and a border composed of “F” and a salamander alternately. 
The fire-dogs are remarkably handsome, with an arrangement for 
holding cressets a: ntly at the top and side. The mantelpiece 
in Frangois I.’s chamber has a moulding of exquisite delicacy, 
and that of Catharine, with salamanders and flames, female 
figures and lions, is very characteristic. Louise de Vaudemont 
bequeathed the Chiteau to the Duchess de Vendéme, and it 
ssed from hand to hand in the Royal family until the Due de 
urbon sold it in 1730 to a Fermier-Général, distinguished in 
his time, M. Dupin. He revived its glories in a new shape. 
One may say roughly that all the ous writers and wits 
of France in that generation were welcomed there to meet 
the famous beauties. M. Dupin admired the new philosophy 
so much that he appointed Jean-Jacques Rousseau tutor to 
his only son, who bore the title of M.de Chenonceaux. Thé 
enormous galleries were found useful again for the performance 
of Rousseau’s comedies and musical compositions. Voltaire paid 
several visits, and we may believe that he likewise entertained 
the company in these great halls, which are now for the most 
unoccupied. Money alone will not keep up Chenonceaux in @ 
manner worthy of its history. Social distinction also is needéd. 
And those who enjoy both qualifications are not often in 
want of a country seat. oe 


WHAT THE CRAMMERS SAY. 
HE experienced journalist, to whom nothing is sacred, re- 
marked some tine ago that when Mr. Harry Quilter started 
the Universal Review, to take up that part of the Fortnightly 
title-business which was given up soon after the Fortnightly 
came into existence, and to be published in the middle of the 
month, it must have been with the intention of profiting by the 
effete old habit of still publishing on the First, much as Master 
Bacon and Master Perkins profited by the refreshments at the 
ever-memorable ball. You intercept the “subjects” and make 
Hracwger, Big: of them. So it is not surprising to find such use 
made of Mr. Knowles’s anti-examination “ boom” in the Universal 
Review of last Thursday. Still, time is short, contributors (ex- 
cept the wicked newspaper man of | ag | are dilatory, and 
printers are not always obsequious. Mr. Quilter has only 

together a kind of analysis of Mr. Knowles’s herd, backed by t 
result of some letter-issuing of his own, and three papers by Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Wren, and Professor Ray Lankester. Mr. 
Wren, of course, has a locus standi; he is fighting for his altars 
and his hearths. But the locus standi of Sir John Lubbock is not 
a locus very clear to human eye ; and as for Professor Lankester, he 
is, as we shall see, a kind of upside-down Balaam; he is brought 
to bless, and curses with a tolerably rotund mouth on the subject. 
Still the matter is really of some importance, and even this con- 

tribution to its discussion may be worth discussing. é' 
The editor’s diatribe on the matter ought not to be too harshly 
ere Mr. Harry Quilter fills up a certain amount of room by 
analysing the list of signatories to Mr. Knowles’s document—a 
task which had been done already more than once, and certainly 
did not need doing again. And he has the results of a sort of 
house-to-house visitation of “educationalists” to give, the re- 
sults of a set of circulars sent out by himself. It might be 
supposed that when respectable persons receive circulars’ of 
this kind they, if they have not some private fears before their 
eyes, put them in the waste-paper et as an impudent en- 
croachment. If they have private fears before their eyes, they 
answer them as Bw: | in the generally fashionable sense of the 
day as may be. Most of Mr. Guilter's inquisitees (rather to our 
surprise) appear to have answered, and most of those who have 
answered (not to our surprise at all) seem to have answered on 
the side of examinations. This rejoices the soul of the editor of 
the Universal Review. If he had reflected that the wonderful 
thing is not that a schoolmaster should crack up the system by 
which he lives, but that he should crack it down, ihe might 
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possibly have set a different value on his correspondence. The 
editor’s part, then, in the symposium is the part of the Barmecide. 
He gives us simply nothing at all to eat or drink. 

Then we have Sir John Lubbock. Sir John Lubbock, it need 
hardly be said, presents himself as an upholder of the present 
system. Under “the present system,” says Sir John, “ appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service are open to all who can win them.” 
This appears to us to be, though a little long, one of the most 
beautiful copybook sentences that we have ever read :— 


Under the present system, appointments in the Civil Service 
are open to all who can win them. 


Under the ae system, appointments in the Civil Service 
are open to all who can win them. 


UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM, APPOINTMENTS IN THE Crvin 
SERVICE ARE OPEN TO ALL WHO CAN WIN THEM. 


Under the present system, appointments in the Civil Service 
are open to all who can win them. 


Under the present system, appointments in the Civil Service are open 
to all who can win them. 


Does not it look nice ? and is not the effect absolutely null? The 
question is whether the best persons win these appointments, 
whether the effect on those who do not win them is good, and so 
forth. Sir John Lubbock serenely states that, “Under the 
resent system,” &c. May we, with all the respect due to Sir 
ohn, ask him whether, under the old system, appointments in 
the Civil Service were not open to all who “could win them”? 
That the methods of winning were different does not, we appre- 
hend, affect the question. The greatest jobber of the good old 
days might, with hand on heart, have sincerely pronounced Sir 
John's truism. Further, Sir John says that “Our system of 
education has been constructed on too narrow a basis.” That is 
a good sentence, too, for a copybook. But, as every one who 
lnows anything practically about education knows that it is 
simply impossible to get even the “narrowness” of the present 
curriculum into school hours, so that any really valuable know- 
ledge shall be inculcated, Sir John can hardly be said to be very 
effectual. 
Then we pass to Mr. Wren, who is, of course, well entitled to 
say his say. What the memorialists wanted is the utter aboli- 
tion and total extinction of Mr. Wren and his kind—a kind 
brought into existence by examinations, and certain to perish if 
(which we have said we do not think is possible) examinations 
eould be abolished. It is natural that Mr. Wren should not like 
to be abolished; few of us do. It was all very well for Mr. 
Carlyle to point out that, logically, and at a certain period of his 
career, Ignatius Loyola ought to have made up his mind to be 
damned. But Ignatius Loyola did not, and we quarrel not with 
him therefor. The tendency of human nature, and not its worst 
tendency, is to take it fighting. And Mr. Wren takes it fighting. 
If, indeed, he teaches his pupils to write such English as “ It don’t 
often take people in,” we rather think that his case is judged. 
Mr. Wren, further, with at least some audacity, accepts Professor 
‘Freeman’s challenge, and extols the notebook. Now every one who 
\knows anything about education, as distinct from cramming, knows 
hat the notebook is the curse of modern school and college life. 
Beyond these two points we cannot find anything in Mr. Wren’s 
statements which is not mere repartee to the three writers in the 
Nineteenth Century, whom it is not our business to defend. Mr. 
Wren practically puts himself on his back, and endeavours to 
-seratch. That is not the way to win this particular battle. 
. But Professor Lankester, who begins by saying that “he does 
-not feel much diffidence,” is the most interesting of the three. 
‘To begin with, “he agrees with the general statement of the 
Protest,” which is very nasty for Sir John Lubbock and Mr. 
‘Wren. “It don’t,” as the latter accomplished scholar would say, 
‘look like backing your friends. But Mr. Lankester thinks that the 
-said Protest is “too indiscriminate.” He puts in a plea for pass 
examinations in schools and Universities, and probably no one, 
even among the bitterest foes of examination, will care to 
fight this point very hard with him. Practically in one form or 
-another pass examinations—that is to say, trials of no matter 
what kind, to see how far a learner has been attending to 
- what he has learnt—have always formed part of all systems of 
education, and always must form part of all. But it is use- 
..Jess to confuse, and Professor Lankester is much too sensible a 
man to confuse, the issue between pass and competitive exami- 
nation. It is the latter, and the latter only, that is under dis- 
-eussion. As far as we can understand Mr. Lankester, no man 
~can speak much harder things of this latter kind—the joy and 
the raison d'étre of Mr. Wren, who would doubtless say, “ It 
don’t matter what you do with pass; leave us class”—than Mr. 
Lankester says. “ Comlonniat ion expressed by Professor Freeman 
and Mr. Harrison fully justified” .... “examinations acquire 
undesirable importance”... . “must rush notebook in hand 
[poor Mr. Wren!] from one skilful lecturer to another”... . 
“degradation of the teacher”... . “intrusive board of ex- 
. aminers ” . “attitude most pernicious to the intellectual 
development of the student”. . . . even, Heaven save us! 
“ pretence of impartiality sheer nonsense.” These are a few, and 
- but a few, of the remarks of the only qualified and impartial (for 
-Sir John Lubbock is not qualified and Mr. Wren not impartial) 
-authority that Mr. Quilter brings forward to back up his state- 
ment that “ the scare is at an end.” 
As far as we can judge from Professor Lankester’s paper, it 


would be safer to say that the scare is ‘only beginning. Mr. 
Quilter’s lists of schoolmasters go for absolutely nothing. The 
school now, rather, it would appear, to Mr. Wren’s disgust, has 
taken a wrinkle from its enemy the crammer. All schools are 
cramming places for examinations, and to draw sword on these 
latter, save to a few eccentric and strong-minded persons, would 
seem like cutting their own throats. Suppose mankind, by a 
simultaneous act, were to keep its children away from schools! 
What a horrible thought! e must look elsewhere than to 
Rodwell Regis (with a new “scheme” and a “ special de 
ment” for every conceivable examination) if we want to find out 
the truth about this matter. And we confess, as we have con- 
fessed before, that we do not think it will be a pleasant truth, 
As an instance of the perpetually growing nature of the examina- 
tion craze, we may take the system of combined scholarship 
examinations at Oxford (it has, we think, made less, if it has 
made any, way at Cambridge). Formerly a man of some talent 
had almost as many chances as he chose to take at diffe- 
rent colleges. The competitors were never quite the same; his 
“day” might come at one, if not the other; the papers were 
different ; the standards were sure to be far from identical. At 
St. Boniface they had a rule of always electing one man for “the 
essay”; at Holycross they might lean to smart translations; at 
Cosmas-and-Damian’s Latin verse might bear the bell. But he 
had his chance somewhere. Now a single hard-and-fast exami- 
nation, of a cut-and-dried type, holds itself out to the united can- 
didates of half a dozen colleges at once; and, as Mr. Lankester 
says, brute adding of marks gains the day. If it does not, 
nothing is gained by the lumping of the examinations. And we 
confidently look forward to the time when, if the present system 
is continued, all the scholarships available, and probably all the 
fellowships, will be awarded in this way to a grex of candidates 
—the increased number always, and necessarily, precluding, as it 
— the possibility of, attending to signs of individual 
talent. 

For the curse of the examination especially as it is 
more and more unified and systematized, is, first of all, that it 
tends fatally to obscure individual talent, except talent of a 
certain adaptive and absorbent kind. That the victor is good at 
being put through the mill it proves; that he is good for anything 
else it proves no whit. 


BIRDS OF LONDON—THE REDBREAST. 


RROBABLY no bird is better known than the Redbreast, yet 
we doubt if there are not thousands of Londoners, even 
amongst those who should know better, who would be surprised 
to hear that it is by no means the rarest of the birds of London. 
It does not, of course, frequent the streets ; but in the parks, and 
wherever there are trees and gardens, it may be found’ pene- 
trating, especially in the winter, in considerable numbers into 
the inner aceon fj Kensington Gardens is one of its favourite 
haunts, and there it may be seen at any time of the = it is 
also fond of the shrubberies in St. James’s Park. Many birds 
possess, and are ordinarily called by, human names. “ Mag” pie, 
“Jack” daw, “Tom” tit, are familiar instances among others 
which will occur to every one; but “ Robin” Redbreast stands 
alone, so far as we are aware, as be to 
have dro its proper name, and to be generally known by its 
prefix, apparently think that “ Redbreast” is 
nothing more than a pet name, and that the bird should be known 
bin reast is an amusi im t bird, ing in 

all its tricks and ways that it ey absolutely no fear of man. 
This fearlessness is, no doubt, to a certain extent, the result of 
its immunity from persecution, as for centuries legend and 
tradition have so favoured it that the schoolboy is ¢ of 
even touching its nest, as he has a vague notion that somethi 
uncanny will happen if he in any way injures a robin. The 
origin of this feeling in its favour is well known, but 
its beauty and its are in themselves sufficiest 
to account for the love bestowed on it. Beauty the reé 
breast certainly which even the grime and dirt of 
London cannot destroy, as its bright full eye and fearless 
carriage have a charm of their own quite apart from its 
plumage. Of its excessive tameness and of its winning homely 
ways numberless tales have been told, to which most 
could add from their own experience, as it has been we - 
that redbreasts in the winter become “almost domesticated. 
There is a very common belief that in the spring these birds leave 
the neighbourhood of houses and retire into the woods to breed. 
This is certainly not true of the main body, and we agree with 
Rennie that “a great number do not go further from their winter 
haunts than the nearest hedgerow.” Many, indeed, do not go 80 
far, but build in gardens, often choosing such places as summer- 
houses and tool-sheds, or holes in walls, especially if cove 
with ivy, for their nests, and this applies especially to the birds 
that make their homes in its 
often choose ext i ‘or their nests, such as I 

ts and old kettles, and many cases are on record of their 
coviee nested in rooms to which they have had access through 
windows which have been kept constantly open. But perh 
the most extraordinary position ever chosen by one of these 
for its nesting-place was the interior of a human skull, in the 
well-known bone-crypt under the church at Hythe, in Kent. 
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At the end of summer the old birds retire as much as possible 
into seclusion during their moult, leaving the young in possession 
of their haunts. their return many a battle-royal takes 
place, and old-world tales would lead us to believe that the 

oung birds drive off their parents. The process however is, in 
det, reversed, and it is the old birds that, as a rule, remain in 

ssion, while the young are sent out into the world to seek 
their fortunes ; and certain it is that redbreasts migrate to the 
southward in very considerable numbers during the autumn. 
As soon as cold weather sets in another movement takes place, 
and the birds close in upon houses and outbuildings, knowing 
that in such places they are sure to find food, and at this time 
there is a strong immigration into London, and even in the 
inner suburbs they become far from uncommon, being found 
wherever there are ens of any size. The food of the red- 
breast varies with the seasons. During the greater part of 
the year insects and worms form the chief part of its diet ; 
but in the summer it feeds largely on fruit and berries. Gilbert 
White, indeed, gave it as his opinion that, “notwithstanding 
the ym in their favour, they do much mischief in gardens 
to the summer fruit.” In the winter they may be a to be 
omnivorous, nothing coming amiss to them—a fact which can be 
vouched for by those who are in the habit of throwing down food 
for birds during hard weather. 

Its song, continued as it is “the year round, hard frost ex- 
cepted,” would, had it nothing else to recommend it, make this 
bird a universal favourite. Many sup that it is only an 
autumn and winter songster; but this is a mistake, for, as we 
have said, it sings at all seasons, but in the spring and summer 
its sweet little song is lost in the chorus of louder voices. 
Belon, a French naturalist of the sixteenth century, published, 
among other works, a quaint book called Portraits d’Oyseaux, 
Animauz, §c., which, as the title implies, contains figures of 
birds, and, to use the writer’s own words, is “enrichy de 
Quatrains pour plus cognoisance des Oiseaux et’ autres Portraits,” 
in which he writes as follows of the redbreast :— 

Au Rossignol de muraille ressemble 
La Gorge-Rouge, en chant armonieuse. 
Elle en hyver apparoist fort ieyeuse, 
Luy en esté auprés de nous s’assem 
The comparison of its song with that of the redstart is not 
unfair, but it was surely unnecessary in turn to compare the red- 
start as a songster with the nightingale, as he does in his de- 
scription of that bird, which is as follows :— 
Ce Rossignol est nommé de muraille 
il bastit sa maison, 
ait ses ; Mais en comparaison 
one Au Rossignol, il ne dit rien qui vaille. 
Its name, perhaps, caused the invidious comparison, though all 
three birds, in fact, belong to the same family. 
_ Many people prize the redbreast as a cage bird not only for its 
song, though it is a free singer in confinement, but also for its 
tameness and friendly ways, and with proper attention it will 
thrive in captivity and live for years, though like all “ soft meat ” 
birds it requires very great care in feeding. Frank Buckland 
stated that Londoners were pesay fond of robins as pets, 
but we cannot vouch for this. Its pugnacity, however, is so 
great that it cannot be kept successfully with other birds, and is 
refore not often found inaviaries. So pugnacious indeed is it, that 
it will not allow another bird of its own species—its mate always 
epted—to intrude upon the space which it considers its own 
domain, and will even endeavour to drive off other small birds. 
One of the redbreast’s peculiarities is its love of human society, 
and this is curiously exemplified in the case of those birds that 
live in woods and other solitary places, as they invariably find 
out and attend closely upon any one who approaches their haunt 
if he only stand still for a moment or two. No doubt this habit 
is much the result of cupboard love, as the birds have found from 
experience that human beings more often than not disturb the 
surface of the ground, and thus supply them with a meal of 
worms or insects. In London the redbreast never appears to us 
quite so sociable as in the country, where it enters houses freely, 
peecially in the winter; but ble. erever it is a whether in 
or country, it is a socia’ inquisitive, tr ugnacio 
and most lo little bird. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A DRAMATIC SCHOOL, 


JF anything is to be done to supply the present shortcomings of 
JF the English stage in the pas ad of educating the aaa in 
his art, it should be done without delay, while there still remain 
to us any of the old school capable of directing the studies of 
others. The supplanting of the stock companies by casts engaged 
for the run of the piece in town, and by touring companies in the 
country, has, as we have already pointed out, effected a revo- 
fution in theatrical affairs, of which we are only now beginning 
to feel the full effects. For some years after these changes were 
made they attracted little attention, for the theatre was not then 
he subject of fashionable discussion and criticism which it has 
since become, and moreover the ary" omg being in the first in- 
stance carried into effect by actors of old school, it was not 
fhe to see whither they were tending. Now however when 


fewer, and we are beginning to depend. almost exclusively on 
the results of the new system, we cannot but see how inadequately 
the stage of to-day, both in London and the provinces, provides 
any schooling for its followers. Is it seal to suggest any 
means by which the limited opportunities of study oan practice 
at present within the actor’s reach can be increased and im- 
proved P—means, that.is to say, which can, be s ted with 
any reasonable likelihood or even possibility of adoption ? 
Utopian schemes could easily be devised for annihilating the 
present state of affairs, for sweeping away long runs, touring 
companies, and other inventions of recent times, whereby the ex- 
perience of the actor has been circumscribed, for endowing every 
theatre with a manager in whose views Art (with a capital A of 
course) shall transcend all more sordid considerations, and for 
building up a system in which the prominent features of the 
Théatre Francais and of the other State-subsidized theatres of 
Continental Benes shall be reproduced with more or less 
accuracy. 

All this however will prove but an idle exercise of the 
imagination ; the practical reformer has to deal with men and 
things as he finds them, not as he would wish to find them, and 
in formulating any proposition designed to affect the modern 
stage, it is as well to tor in mind that no scheme, however ad- 
mirably drawn it may be on paper, will stand any chance of 
adoption unless it commends itself to the few in whose hands 
rests the real power of the theatrical world, the London managers. 
We say London; for by practically abdicating the sole power 
over their theatres, and admitting to a share of their risks and 
profits the proprietors of touring companies, the managers of 
provincial Fm 2 have undoubtedly lessened their own weight 
and importance. 

If it were possible for the country manager to regain the 
position he formerly held, to oust the touring company and revive 
the stock system, dons would be a chance of seeing also the re- 
vival of a dramatic school, if (and it is an important “if”) we 
could be assured that the provincial theatres would be in com- 
petent hands; for since the management of a country theatre has 
resol ved itself into the booking of dates with touring companies, any 
one with no previous knowledge of theatrical affairs can, and 
frequently does, direct the fortunes of a theatre. In speculating 
as to the possibility of introducing so vgs be change, it is as 
well to examine whose interests would be thereby prejudiced ; 
and, so judged, we shall see how keenly any proposition in that 
direction would pe opposed. For, first, dramatic authors would 
object to the revival of a system which would deprive them of 
the control they can at present exercise over the provincial repre- 
sentations of their pieces, and would involve them in all the old 
difficulties attending the collection of fees and prohibition of un- 
authorized performances. Again, the change would be objected 
to by a class whom it would entirely sweep away—we refer to 
the theatrical speculators who purchase the Satan rights of 
lays and direct the touring companies. And it is very much to 
be doubted whether the change would commend itself at the 
outset to the mass of provincial playgoers, who can hardly be 
expected to exhibit any tender consideration for the artistic 
future of the stage while managers, actors, oS 
systematically disregard it. ge the change e, and the 
touring system abolished, would it be done universally, at one 
blow ; or gradually, one manager following another in the matter? 
To make such an alteration universal it must be the result 
of legislation or of unanimous agreement on the part of the 
managers concerned ; and it would be hard to say which of these 
two contingencies is the more impossible. We may put aside 
any such legislative interference with frée trade in amusements 
as, in the present dey, quite out of the question ; while the keen 
competition for public favour among managers would prevent 
any chance of their unanimously turning their backs on the pre- 
sent state of thin Nor 1s thére any more solid chance of the 
touring system being 7 by the independent action of individual 
provincial managers. It is true that complaints are from time to 
time rife of the inferior quality of the travelling companies, and 
we hear that this or that manager proposes to shut his doors 
against them and return to the old system; occasionally, 
haps, a half-hearted attempt in that direction is made for a-few 
weeks. But there is an initial difficulty in the way, which is 
ractically insuperable, and that consists m the choice of plays; 
for, the right to perform all the successful plays of recent date 
being in private hands, any manager attempting to run a stock 
season would be obliged to rely on pieces somewhat threadbare 
from age and hard usage. In proof of this we may quote the 
evening performances now popular at the Crystal Palace, where 
the management is driven to rely on such plays as Belphegor, and 
The Colleen Bawn, Married Life and Ali that Glitters is Not 
Gold—excellent pieces in their way, but scarcely calculated to 
exhibit much attractive power in a provincial town if opposed to 
the most recent London successes played by a touring company. 
Again, a stock company would be unequal to the task of pro- 
ducing the musical pieces which are at present among the most 
pular entertainments in town and country. The improvement 
in the lighter class of opera is a marked feature in the history of 
modern amusements; five-and-twenty years ago there was 
nothing to bridge the interval between serious opera 
burlesque ; and from the performances of the Pyne and Harrison 
company to those of the Strand Theatre, from the music of 
Balte and Vincent Wallace to “ Pretty Polly Perkins” and the 
“ Perfect Cure” (and the burlesque of the day rarely aspired 
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higher) was a far cry. At the present time some half-dozen 
London theatres and a considerable number of touring companies 
are playing musical pieces quite beyond the scope of any stock 
company recruited for purely dramatic work. 

The provincial manager, therefore, who was bold enough to 
“bell the cat”. of the present system would handicap himself 
very heavily in his choice of a répertoire; he would have to do 
without the works of such hen as Mr. Pinero and Mr. 
Grundy, of such composers as Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. 
Cellier. In the absence of the most popular pieces of the day he 
would have to choose between the new and untried, and the old 
and hackneyed ; with chances of success which no one acquainted 
with the provincial playgoer will hesitate to pronounce desperate. 
The provinces, theatrically considered, have in fact so completely 
surrendered their importance and independence to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the metropolis, and have for so many 
years been content to take their dramatic supply at second-hand 
from that fountain-head, that it is useless to expect the ori- 
gination of any important change except in town. 

And even when we come to consider the possibilities of afford- 
ing improved facilities for the dramatic student in the London 
theatres the difficulties appear well-nigh insuperable; for the 
present system is peculiarly agreeable and convenient to the 
very class by whom (if by any) reform must be instituted, the 
London managers. Should it be deemed advisable to give to the 
young and ye poongeae actor of to-day the chance of acting in 
(or—what is of an importance only second to that—of seeing 


- acted) a more extended répertoire than has for many years fallen 


to his lot, it is by London managers and in their own theatres 
that the experiment should be tried. Any such attempt would 
in the hands of “outsiders,” however intelligent and well- 
intentioned, tend merely to the development and airing of in- 
dividual fads and crotchets, while actors and managers, not of the 
first rank, would regard it as an opportunity for their own ad- 
vertisement and dizement. The whole of this present 
system seems to point to the London manager as the only quarter 
from whom any hope is possible; to him alone the dramatist 
of position looks for the production of his works, to him the 
novice of promise looks for an engagement at a period of his 
career when he would not, under the old régime, have begun to 
dream of leaving the provinces; to him, finally, look for their 
amusement not only Londoners, but the many provincial play- 
goers who never enter a country re, pe save at pantomime- 
time or during the visit of a complete London company. 

But the responsibilities and anxieties of a London are 
already considerable. The increase in the number of the West- 
End playhouses has enhanced the keenness of their competition 
for the public favour, and has caused the expenses of the London 
manager to rise higher and higher. Is it to be that, in 
the general interests of art, he will add to his duties that of 
« ing” a dramatic school, in order that twenty years hence 
actors may know how to act? The London theatres of twenty 
years hence are not likely personally to concern the managers of 
to-day. Of the London managers of twenty years since not one 
remains now in harness, and but few are still alive. Any action, 
therefore, on the part of the theatrical directors of to-day would 
be in the main disinterested. It remains to be seen whether, in 
these days when managers and leading actors never tire of writing 
and talking about the moral and artistic eee of their 
calling, they can be induced to take any steps whereby its future 
prosperity may be secured. 


ADULTERATION. 
v. 


ih previous articles we have treated of the adulteration of 
beer, lager beer, brandy, whisky, and rum, and have placed 
before our readers the various analyses by Professor Wanklyn of 
those beverages, the consumption of which annually increases in 
& ratio more than commensurate with the growth of the metro- 
polis and of the large towns in what, by usage, are still termed 
the provinces, although not a few of them are only of secondary 
importance to the capital itself, and, therefore, entitled to almost 
ual consideration at our hands. While adulteration, especially 
of beer and spirits, and, it may be added, of tobacco is by no 
means unknown to the provincial, it must be said to the credit 
of our country cousins that the art of “doctoring” food and 
drink is less practised in the country than in London; and 
for a very good reason. Here, in the world’s capital, life 
passes so rapidly that frequently we have no time to reflect 
on the thousand and one impostures which are practised 
upon us, and, as a natural consequence of the hurry we 
are nearly always in, are too apt to take whatever is given us 
without overmuch, often without any, questioning or dubiety ; 
on the other hand, our country cousins are sharper in eve 
respect than we sometimes give them the credit of being; indeed, 
those possessed of more than a superficial acquaintance with our 
provincial friends will bear us out when we say that adultera- 
tion, to anything like the extent it is practised in London, 


would zertainly be out of the question in country towns, 
be they graat or small. Here the adulterating publican (with 
whom we nave not yet completely done) depends so largely 


upon the floating 


population—the human flotsam and jetsam 


—for eens that he can afford to pursue his nefarious 
work boldly, conscious of a practical immunity from detection 
and consequent punishment. There, a very different state of 
things prevails. Whe provincial tavern- or hotel-keeper knows 
the majority of his customers as well as they know him, and 
stands in wholesome dread of being found out; the self-same 
people throng his “ bar,” his “ smoke room” (the reader must 
ans the barbarous phrase), and his “ tap,” day after day and 
night after night ; once let it get noised abroad that he is i 
off inferior “ stuff,” and he may as well put up the shutters, 
“The young man from the country” may or may not be swindled 
in London in a variety of ways, but down in Loamshire he is 
more than a match for the would-be adulterator. Take, by wa 
of practical illustration, a medium-size town like Worcester. We 
will guarantee that you will get, in a given number of 
better—that is to say © pete: and spirits (to say nothing o 
wine, for which the old cathedral town is famous) than in London, 
— because Boniface is more honest than his metropolitan 
rethren, perhaps because he is too fearful of being ‘branded as an 
adulterator to supply other than genuine, “ undoctored ” liquor. 

A daily contemporary, referring in its editorial columns to the 
series of articles on this subject, remarks that “beer, from time 
immemorial, has been subjected to adulteration of the grossest 
character” ; and this observation of the journal in question sets 
us thinking of one or two points which should not escape the 
attacks of those professing to deal with the “doctoring” of the 
beverage, which may fairly be said to rank first amongst all the 
articles of our daily consumption. It is in a measure satisfactory 
to know, on the authority of so eminent an analyst as Dr. 
Hassall, that the great adulterations of beer take place, not at 
the breweries, but in the publicans’ cellars, and, as Mr. Gordon 
Salamon tells us, “it is often misleading, from other causes, 
to infer that beer as sold in the public-house represents the 
beer as delivered by the brewer. Te may be drawn before it 
is fit to drink, owing to the pressure of trade, and in this 
way all its good qualities may be obscured. Beer should not be 
drawn before it has recovered from the effects of transit; and, if 
it has perchance to be so drawn, it will taste more like ‘muck’ 
than beer. But, above all, it is liable to be spoiled by defective 
working of the beer-engines, or through the incompetence of the 
man in charge of them. It is well known that every barrel of 
beer a of sediment, and, if this is 
continually chu u a faulty engine, or by repeated jerki 
it is obvious that the will be 
the glass. All these considerations (and a good many others will 
occur to our readers) must be taken into account before attem 
in pu 

uses. 

As we have before observed, some interesting and valuable 
evidence has been given on various occasions by witnesses 
summoned to attend before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons with reference to what may be termed the foreign 
ingredients used in brewing, and to modus ; 
the publicans. According to Mr. P. L. Simmonds (a name 
well known and honoured in the “ trade”), it is a common prac- 
tice to dilute beer on Saturday nights uch more than on other 
nights. We referred to another witness—Mr. 
Gay—who admitted that he had “ground many hundredweights. 
of cocculus indicus.” Asked what it was for, he answered, “I 
suspect to go into the poor man’s drink.” Striking confirmation 
this of Professor Wanklyn’s comments on the porter and “ four 
ale” which we submitted to him for analysis three weeks ago. — 

A drink more popular in the country than in London is what 
is known as “ old ale” ; we anticipate a falling off in the demand for 
this seductive fluid when it is known, on the authority of Dr. 
Hassall, that it frequently owes its delicious flavour to the admix- 
ture of alum. 

Wishing to do justice alike all round, we may add that the 

inion of Dr. Hassall (from whom we have frequently quoted) is 
that, after examining “every class of product available to the 
brewer,” he has “ never met with one that could by any stretch 
of the imagination be termed noxious to the human being,” not 
even excepting the use of “hop substitutes,” which, it appears, 
were largely used during the hop famine a few years ago; but 
although probably those acquainted with the fact are very 
few in number, what is certain is, that the culprit is the 
publican, who adulterates, or, as it is termed, “ attenua’ 
the poor man’s beer with water, and adds various materi 
to conceal his fraud; while we have the word of Mr. Bannister, 
principal of the laboratory of Somerset House, that “ no- 
thing is purer than beer as it is sent out by the brewer,” 
and that, “after the long experience he had had of seei 
things which had been sent up by the inspectors in 

arts of the country, he could testimony to this fact.” 

tween the brewer and the publican, however, there is a gr 

gulf, and that is where adulteration comes in, the fact being 
that it is the publican who “robs the poor man of his beer, 
supplying him instead with a stupefying, head-hurting 
which is neither the good sound ale for which the delu 
customer pays nor pure water for which he does not pay. . 
Salamon states that it is “an absolute fact that more bad 

is produced from bad water and bad materials than from any 
malt adjuncts or hop substitutes, or whatever might be enpler st. 
And we cordially agree with that gentleman, when he tells as 
that it is sometimes worse to use bad malt and bad water 

to use bad sugar and bad adjuncts. 
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A word as to wine. Now wine may be defined as the fermented 
juice of the grape, containing no added matter, with the exception 
of alcohol, and the alcohol must not raise the strength of the 
wine beyond 13 per cent. by weight or 28-1 percent. of proof spirit. 
The addition of spirit to the extent given above may be purely 
for the preservation of the wine ; any excess of that quantity is a 
noxious adulteration. Doctor Thudichum tells us that “ much 
turbid and putrid, evil-smelling wine is treated at Jerez with 

imal charcoal. Putrid and evil smells can be removed by 
charcoal, but the clearing such wines is only a temporary success. 
Much wine is fined with blood, which is put warm into the bota. 
The albumen precipitated by the alcohol causes the turbidity to be 
enveloped, and it to the ground. Jullien’s der consists 
of dried blood, and is not really putrid. Meat is also used for 
fining wines ; slices of steak are merely hung up in the wine, and 
their albumen is extracted, causing a precipitate. Most commonly 
albumen from eggs is used for fining the brandied wines.” 

As a matter of fact, wine is usually fined by means of isin- 
age but in ndtural wine a clear liquid may always be produced 

bottling, a crust being deposited. In Eastern countries, where 
the primitive manufacture of wine is still carried on as in the 
days of Noah, the crushed grapes are merely poured into jars and 
allowed to ferment, the crushed fruit—or murk—being violently 

itated three times a day by means of the hand or a wooden 

2 If a dry wine is required, the husks and stalks are left 
in; if a fruity wine is n , they are removed. The dry 

quality of wine is, therefore, simply a question of the short or 

longed maceration of the husks and stalks of the grape in the 
enenting wine ; the stones need not be taken into account, as, 
even after remaining in the wine many months, they are still un- 
changed. Natural wine thus produced needs no fining. After 
fermentation has ceased the contents of the jars are run through 

# coarse filter, and the result, a fluid of the consistence of thin 

pea-soup, is placed in carboys, and in about three months’ time 

«an be drawn off in a perfectly clear condition, all sediment 

having been deposited. Such is, shortly, the mode of manufacture 

of the celebrated Shiraz wine, which much resembles a virgi 
. In our next article we shall point out the difference 
tween natural and artificial wine. 


ALPINE WAYFARERS. 


NE form of vagabond is essentially Alpine. You cannot 
even imagine him in other surroundings, though degraded 
forms of the species occur elsewhere. It is the herbalist. He 
generally lives in one of the upper valleys, and spends the first 
weeks of spring and the later weeks of autumn in gathering 
simples. He has a good ang knowledge of botany, and is 
more likely than any one else to be able to tell you where rare 
flowers grow. When the days begin to lengthen and become warm 
he starts on his rounds. If he comes to a village in the neighbour- 
hood of which he knows that medicinal plants grow, he will stay 
for a day or two and go in search of them. Before he begins 
serving his customers, he must show his whole stock-in-trade to 
an apothecary, who divides it into two parts. One of these, the 
poisonous, can only be sold to druggists, the other may be freely 
offered to all. He has generally a little cart, which he either 
pushes before or draws after him, and which is laden with his 
wares. As the common people believe that there is no plant that 
does not possess pelted vatens of some sort, if only they could 
be discovered, and that there is no disease except old age that 
may not be cured by simples, he finds ready purchasers. On such 
matters, however, it is on the whole better not to talk with 
him. It may amuse you to find that he still believes, like old 
Burton, that hellebore is a sovereign cure for melancholy, and to 
discover other remnants of obsolete science in his jargon. But 
on such questions he never speaks re sincerely. There are 
trade secrets that must be respected ; let us too respect them, On 
nature in general his views are far more original, and more freely 
gs e firmly believes that plants are possessed, not only of 
, but of consciousness and will, They are so jealous of each 
other that one of them will spend all its strength in running into 
the height in order not to be overtopped, instead of remaining 
ietly in its proper sphere and producing and providing for a 
Bis. They are capricious too, and have their likes and dislikes. 
e will leave a place as soon as a dog passes in order to go he 
doesn’t quite know where ; others love dogs and only flourish in 
their society. In fact, the world of plants is to him a silent world 
of men, and we very much doubt whether he ever gathers the 
Choicer sorts without muttering a charm. 

The herbalist usually leaves his wife at home to take care of his 
house and field. Sometimes, however, when he has neither, she 
will wander about with him, carrying her baby slung upon her 

In such cases a hand-o ae a monkey are occasionally 
added to the stock-in-trade and the family party. But these are 
men of no mark and distinction. A true herbalist despises such 
4n advertisement. He is a serious man, rather inclined to sadness 
and reserve, who sincerely believes both in himself and his wares. 
He disposes of most of his simples at the ist’s, where he 
gets a good price for them, and regards the retail trade in the 

as comparatively unimportant, though he is of course 
always ready to turn an honest penny. As far as we have been 
to discover, he does not, as a rule, deal in charms. His cue 


offend neither the orthodox nor the free-thinking. He is a peaceful 
and apparently contented man, who, after he has done his 
business, will drink his wine in perfect silence if his neighbours 
will let him. 

On the mountains he is quite a different person—all eye, all 
attention; every c in the valley disturbs, every rare plant 
attracts, him. He will show you with a sigh a bank, now nearly 
washed away by the stream, on which a valuable root once grew, 
and break into ecstasies over a flower he has never found in that 
part of the country before. “Don’t touch it, don’t touch it; it 
must make a home here.” 

Another Alpine character is the pilgrim. We are not referring 
to the crowds who visit sacred places on the high festivals. 
Almost every peasant does that once or twice a year; and, except 
when the path is unusually steep, the pious wanderers seem to 
fancy they are having rather a good time. But there are elderly 
ladies clothed in black, the cut of whose dress closely resembles 
that of one of the religious orders, who bear a long mountain staff, 
surmounted by a crucifix, in their hand, and never look as if they 
were enjoying themselves, or, indeed, could do so. Thus they 
wander from shrine to shrine, sometimes far down into Italy. 
All of them will accept alms, and some will ask them in a quiet, 
diffident tone. It does not follow that they are needy persons ; 
such a humiliation adds to the merits of the pilgrimage ; but, if 
they are not in want, the money given is carefully set apart and 
divided among the poor. They pass the night, for the most part, 
in churches or nunneries; if no such refuge is accessible, they go 
to the poorest decent inn, and ask for the worst accommodation 
that can be had. When it is possible, they sleep upon straw; 
they never bargain about prices nor question the ball 

It is needless to say that such pilgrims are not only rare, but 


exceedingly reserved. Once only have we had an opportunity of 
entering into a conversation with one of them. She told us that 
when she came to a shrine the Holy Virgin appeared to her in a 


dream, and told her where to go next. If this did not happen 
the first night, she knew she had leave to take a day of rest ; on 
the second the vision was sure tocome. Thus she had wandered 
from Hungary to the neighbourhood of Pontebba, and pang, —o 
likely that she would have to continue her way to Rome. 
do women, some of whom have evidently been delicately nur- 
tured, take to such a manner of life? What strange sense of 
ilt—what unconquerable aspiration after a good that is not to 
found in this world—is it that prompts them? They will not 
answer, and who else can know ? 

Decidedly the most melancholy of all Alpine wayfarers is the 
dancing bear. His sadness is not the humour of a moment, it is 
habitual. The weary, mechanical way in which he performs his 
part is due to disgust rather than Aa ang He knows he is 
making a fool of himself; but what else is to be done? The 
elderly men who have been dragged into a ball when they would 
much rather have passed the evening with their book and pipe 
may partially appreciate his feelings; but, poor fellow! his 
lasts the whole extent of his natural life. He has learnt the 
great lesson, and is resigned. Children may bring him bread- 
and-honey, nuts, and a , but he does not become any more 
cheerful; wouldn't he Ace to take one of the little dears into his 
arms! And how he does hate the monkey who dances on his 
head, pulls his ears, behaves as a man of society, and treats him 
as an inferior creature. He would like to feel a sincere ——- 
for him, but he cannot ; he is perfectly conscious that he himse 
is awkward and his enemy agile. If they could only have a quiet 
word or two alone together! And the monkey—is he happy ? 
Don’t judge him by the face he puts on when he is playi his 
antics—that is his professional mask ; but watch him when he is 
alone. It is not only the puckered cheeks that make him look so 
sad; the 7 s speak of a | sa weariness. If you offer him a 
nut, he will be all life and humour at once ; but his merriment is 
= Poor wretch! he knows where the whip lies better than 
we do. 

The bear and the monkey are inseparable ; but they sometimes 
travel alone, and are sometimes part of a show. In the latter 
case the bear is tethered on the green outside the tent. There 
he serves as - aay et om at the same time earns his 
own living. Everybody bri im apples, nuts, gingerbread, or 
bread with honey. fie all with the same 
morose ~y it is only when you give him a soup-plate full of 
honey that his. eyes relax a little, and he looks somewhat as Dr. 
Johnson may have done when one of his lady admirers offered 
him a fifth cup of tea. It is not strange that the children should 
pay their court to him, or to any tame monster that is led into 
their solitude ; but why do responsible persons, householders and 
fathers of families, minister to his wants? Do they feel that 
they, too, are led through the world with a rope round their 
necks, and have to dance to a tune that some one else plays? It 
might be considering a little too deeply to go on with this train 
of thought. Meanwhile the monkey is sleeping safely in his 
straw. he dreaming about the wickedness or the folly of 
men? There are both humour 


es. 
OTF the ing bear is the saddest, the commercial traveller 
is the most baleful, of all Alpine wayfarers. The firms in the 
great towns can of course sell their goods more cheaply, and 
offer a larger variety, than the village shopkeeper. They have, 
therefore, a perfect right to undersell him, and if they do so 
honestly, as many great houses do, no one has a right to complain. 


is to talk of the wonderful powers of nature, a subject which can | Such 


houses, however, have usually their chief custom in the 
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neighbourhood ; it becomes smaller and smaller as the distance 
increases. There are other firms which have no business at home, 
but plunder one province after another. A peasant girl has 
earned by hard work and saved by the test providence a few 
florins to buy herself a winter dress. She knows exactly what 
the material would cost in the village shop, and where to have 
it made up. One day a young man ap and shows her 
samples of all kinds of cloth which he is ready to supply at an 
incredibly low price. She chooses one of them, shows it to her 
sisters, her mother, or her annt, and they all agree that she 
cannot do better than take it. Like all peasants, she bargains, 
and the young man says that, because she is so pretty, he will, 
make a slight reduction and pay the difference himself, but in that 
case she must give the money in advance. Why should she not ? | 
it is lying in her box upstairs. The young man gets his order | 
and probably a kiss; next week the girl receives a packet of 
cloth. It is entirely different from that which she ordered in| 


substance, texture, sometimes even in colour, but what is she to | 
do? She has not been prudent enough to get a piece of the 
pattern she ordered, and even if she had it she would not have 

money enough to sue a rich firm in a distant court. This is only 

a single example of the way in which the simple peasantry are 

being plundered year by year. We could cite numerous 

authenticated instances, but reserve them for the present. 

The moral of the story is this; we Englishmen should learn 
to be a little more tolerant of intolerance. The anti-Semitic 
movement in Germany and Austria is certainly one of the most 
foolish, and quite the most barbarous, of our time. We justly 
regard it with a disgust not untinctured by contempt. But we 
are not just if we consider all those who take part in the cry as 
barbarians. In the higher valleys of the Alps, the only Jews 
who are ever seen are commercial travellers, and most com- 
mercial travellers are Jews. Almost everybody has been cheated 
by them, and therefore a perfectly unreasonable a sa against 

e whole race has been engendered—unreasonable, but not in- 
explicable. Every one forms his opinions from his experience, and 
logic has far less to do with them than he himself supposes. 
The conclusion—I have been cheated by the only Jew I ever met, 
and therefore all Jews cheat—is grossly illogical, but exceedingly 
human. 


CONCERTS. 


hig Saturday Concert last week at the Crystal Palace was 
deficient in interest, so far as regards the performance of 
novelties, though the appearance of a new pianist and a new 
violinist, both ve young, was sufficient to attract a large 
audience. Miss Ethel and Master Harold Bauer are not of such 
extremely tender years and juvenile appearance as Josef Hofmann 
and Otto Hegrer, whose performance stirred the marvel-loving 
section of the musical public so profoundly last year. They have 
evidently been well taught, and have worked hard; though 
whether it is wise to bring them before the public now is open 
to doubt. With their technical abilities ved intelligence it is 
impossible to find fault; both play with accuracy and finish, and 
give promise of even higher qualities; but, good artists as they 
are, they cannot yet be regarded as performers of the very first 
rank, and, short of this, there is certainly no oe fae either 
pianists or violinists. It is, no doubt, somewhat hard that, 
when two children can play as well as these do, can play in a 
manner which fifty years ago would probably have secured them a 
European reputation, they should be — ed either to continue 
‘studying in private, or to be content with assuming a secondary 
position among the immense number of struggling artists who are 
endeavouring more or less successfully to make a living by their 
talents. This premature forcing of genius is one of the most dis- 
heartening symptoms of the over-production from which the 
music-market is suffering. In listening to such performances as 
those of Miss and Master Bauer, the critic cannot help asking 
whether this pitch of perfection has not been obtained at the 
expense of other and equally important branches of mental and 
physical education. To teach a pianist to dance and a violinist 
.to play cricket and football may at first sight seem an anomaly ; 
but in the long run the artist, though he ray Aone later, will 
be the better both in mental power and ily n done vmcd for 
having devoted more time to the studies and amusements of 
ordinary human bei The choice of pieces in which the 
young artists appeared last Saturday was not altogether happy. 
Saint-Saéns’ second Pianoforte Concerto, like all the composi- 
tions of the French master, demands, above all, in the executant 
a finished style, and this is the very last thing which can be 
expected from so young a player as Miss Bauer. Technically, 
the performance was irreproachable, which is no small praise, 
for the solo part bristles with difficulties. The charming second 
movement, Allegro scherzando, was played with admirable neat- 
ness and evenness of tone. In the final Presto a certain want 
of power was perceptible, probably owing more to the acoustic 
deficiencies of the concert-room than to any lack on the part 
of the performer. To Master Harold Bauer’s performance of 
Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasia Appassionata” much the same remarks 
apply as to his sister's of the Concerto. His tone is sweet and 
pure, his cantabile playing really excellent, and his execution 
neat and finished. But in bravura passages there is a want of 


force, which time alone can remedy. 


The other numbers of the programme call for small notice. 
Haydn’s delightful “Ninth Salomon Symphony” began the coneert, 
and was the most enjoyable feature of the afternoon. Mr. Manns 
is as unsurpassable as a conductor of vars music as he is un- 
successful as a conductor of Wagner’s. e performances of the 
“ Parsifal Prelude,” “ Wotan’s Abschied,” and “ Feuerzauber” under 
him last Saturday were quite curious as examples of how little 
effect he produces from pieces which, under Herr Richter, never 
miss their mark. The vocal numbers were contributed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel, the former of whom was heard in Beethoven's 
recently-published Aria, “Mit Miideln sich vertragen,” written 
for Goethe’s “Claudine von Villa Bella,” and in the excerpts 
from Wagner's “ Walkyrie,” and the latter in a slight song of 
Beethoven's “ Es bliiht ein Bliimlein” and in Wagner's “ Triiume.” 
With the exception of the Wotan scene, neither artist was very 
well suited. The Beethoven songs are very minor works, and 
might well be left to oblivion, and the Wagner fragment is not 


| suited to so small a voice as Mrs. Henschel’s and so large a space 


as the Crystal Palace Concert Room. 

With the first Monday Popular Concert, which took place on 
the 19th, the winter musical season may be said to have begun 
in earnest. An exceptionally numerous audience gathered to 

t Mme. Neruda (who appeared for the first time as Lady 
Hallé) and her colleagues, Messrs. Ries, Strauss, and Piatti, 
The Quartet was Beethoven’s Third Rasoumowski, and it was 
oo with all the perfection to which the Popular Concert 
audiences have fortunately been so long accustomed. For her 
solo Mme. Neruda played three of Dr. Mackenzie’s “Six Pieces 
for Violin” (Op. 37), which were introduced by her at Sir 
Charles Hallé’s concerts last season. Slight though these are, 
they must be ranked among the composer’s happiest efforts ; 
like his Violin Concerto, they show him to be a thorough 
master of the capabilities of the instrument, and in one number, 
entitled “Benedictus,” he has produced a singularly beautiful and 
impressive little piece. The pianist was Miss Fanny Davies, who 
is to be comma’ for the courage displayed in the choice of 
her solo. Beethoven's variations on a theme from “ Die Geschépfe 
des Prometheus ” is one of those compositions which every musi- 
cian knows and very few have heard performed. The day for 
variations has gone by, and it is to be hoped will not return; but 
this work of Beethoven’s certainly does not deserve neglect. It 
is not the sort of music which pleases the general public, and 
compels an irresistible encore ; but it is music which can be heard 
more than once with pleasure, especially when performed in such 
excellent style as Miss Davies displayed on Monday. Miss Liza 
Lehmann introduced the well-known “ Willst du dein Herz mir 
schenken,” which was attributed on the title-page of the pro- 
gramme to Bach, and on p. 16 (rightly) to Giovannini, and two 
slight but charming songs of her own, “ Die Nachtigall, als ich 
sie fragte” and “If thou wilt be the falling dew.” It is almost 
needless to say that all three were sung with the utmost per- 
fection and grace. The concert concluded with a fine perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio, Op. 63, the last movements 
of which were, as usual, by the persistent exodus of the 
uneducated and ill-bred people who cannot (or will not) stay to 
the end of a concert, and make a point of not going out between 
the movements, when they could do so without causing annoy- 
like to a work ~ written, and not 

0 of its last s, and accompani the rustling of coats 
and cloaks and the shuffling of fect, 


PREDATORY CHARITY. 


ie may be questioned whether if St. Francis de Sales, the 
saint whose overflowing charity extended even to “les petits 
oiseaux du bon Dieu” and to the beasts of the field, were alive in 
the present day, his angelic temper would not be ruffled by the 
continual calls on his benevolence. If any prominent persons 
have unfortunately earned for themselves the reputation of being 
rich and benevolent, or, indeed, benevolent though not rich, end- 
less are the appeals which reach them each day. One of the 
most aggravating forms of this ive charity consists in 
patrons of some society or of some artist sending concert tickets 
to those among their acquaintance who are supposed to be good+ 
natured, with a request that they may be bought; sometimes 
twelve tickets are sent, price one guinea each. ‘These must be 
either bought or parma, te returned; should delay occur in 
transmitting them back to the sender, the unfortunate recipient is 
accused of having injured the interests of the concert or the charity. 
Sometimes a large number of circulars are sent, with the request 
that they may be distributed among the recipient’s friends. A 
favourite mode of attack is to salicit the benevolent victim’s 
name as patron for a bazaar and dramatic entertainment or con- 
cert. Ifin an unwary moment the request is granted, on the 
understanding that only the name is asked, depend upon it that 
endless will be the applications for contributions from various 
promoters of the undertaking. Those who have large gardens im 
ya. aaee neighbourhoods can hardly count on being allowed to 
eep their flowers, so incessant are the requests for plants, bou- 
quets, and buttonholes for bazaars, flowers for flower missions, 
funeral wreaths, and church decorations—no doubt excellent ob- 
jects, but still the possessors of the gardens sometimes observe, 8% 
a plea for keeping a few, that charity begins at home. nga | 
cards are sent with a request for a shilling, inscribed w! 
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ling accounts as to how much that shilling, if multiplied a | anticipations of the Parisian bankers, it will thus be seen, have 


eeeain number of times, will amount to. Utter strangers write 
long letters requesting that large sums should be lent to their 
relations, who, as they represent, are too delicate in body to 
undertake remunerative employment, and far, far too delicate in 
mind to ask for assistance. 

Clergymen write from the north, south, east and west of 
Great Britain and Ireland to unfortunate philanthropists urging 
the claims of their respective parishes. Often these claims are 
really pressing; but their multiplicity is bewildering. The cards 
which pour in soliciting votes for various asylums are innumerable. 
When the so-called festive season approaches the usual number of 
applications is quadrupled, and Easter is almost as much to be 
dreaded in this respect as Christmas. If the philanthropist once 
yields to the temptation of giving either a large or a small sum to 
any of the writers, he or she may expect the petitions for more 

ill be yearly, sometimes half-yearly, occasionally quarterly, sent. 
Perhaps the most annoying form of all is when a kind person 
forwards a struggling author's manuscript, with a request that it 
may be carefully studied, and that the cost, or part of the cost, 
of its publication may be defrayed, or that it should be forwarded 
to the editor of a first-rate magazine. The latter course would, 
perhaps, be the kindest to the writer and to the public, as in 
most cases the manuscripts forwarded are utterly worthless, and 
would find a fitting place in the recesses of the editor's capacious 
waste-paper basket. Friends of young women possessing passable 
voices write to entreat they may be introduced to the profession ; 
people interested in struggling artists implore the philanthropist 
to sit for a portrait; others demand the loan of pictures, minia- 
tures, ancient furniture, lace, illuminated missals, curiosities of 
every kind for exhibitions, the proceeds of which are given for 
charitable objects. Even the benevolent one’s favourite old 
garments become the objects of keen competition by those in- 
terested in several societies which bestow them on the needy. 
Venison and game, salmon and trout are asked for by commit- 
tees managing charity dinners and charity ball suppers. Other 
committees want books for public reading-rooms; the hospitals 
require wine, vegetables, poultry, dairy produce, flowers, fruit, 
literature, and linen. Doubtless it is not only a duty but a 
pleasure to give according to one’s ability, but these continual 
applications day after day, month after month, year after year, 
take what is more precious than any of the boons gained by the 
hosts of applicants. Time is taken from the benevolent. It is to 
be feared, also, that continually reading letters the substance of 
which is “ Give, give, give,” may have a rather souring effect. 
It must be recollected that a large number require answers, and 
that offence is given if the victim does not reply in a bland 
manner. Will some kind person establish a Society for the 
Protection of the Benevolent ? 


THE COMING RUSSIAN LOAN. 


has been an open secret that the Russian Government, for 

a long time past, has been negotiating with Parisian bankers 

for the bringing out of a great loan; and that practically an 
Rey was arrived at in the spring, but that it was thought 
isable to postpone the issue until the end of this year or the 
inning of next. The concentration of Russian troops in 
Poland had excited apprehension all over Europe, and had made 
the capitalists of Germany very unwilling to supply Russia with 
funds. ‘The official and semi-official German press had been 
enlightening the German public as to the real condition of 
Russian finance, and the Imperial Bank of Germany had decided 
not to lend thenceforward on the security of Russian bonds. The 
Russian rouble had fallen very low, and likewise there was a 
decline in Russian securities generally. For all these reasons the 
time was thought inopportune for a Russian issue. It was hoped 
that a great change would take place before the end of this 
year. The Russian harvest in 1887 was very large, and Russia 
was then rting immense quantities of wheat. It was anti- 
ted that this must result, in the long run, in raising the value 
rcs rouble, and that the rise in the rouble note would enable 
capitalists interested to raise the prices of Russian securities 
Merally. Further, it was ho that political apprehensions 
might calm down as time passed on. And, lastly, it was decided 
tht an attempt should be made to interest German capitalists 
Mthe new loan. Political apprehensions are much less keen 
tow than they were at.the Peginning of the year, although 
% sanguine a spirit does not prevail upon the Continental 
as existed there immediately r the visit of the 

Young Emperor to the Czar. And it is understood that Ger- 
man capitalists, in consequence, have become interested in the 
loan. Moreover, the Russian harvest this year has again 
abundant, and, as the harvests of the rest of Europe 

are bad, there is an exceptionally strong demand for wheat. 
tefore, the exports of Russia are on an enormous scale, and 
the prices she is able to get are much higher than this time last 
Year. In consequence the Russian rouble has risen greatly since 
the spring, and, as was expected, the interested capitalists have 
been able to push up the prices of Russian bonds. Thus, the 
s of ’73—which 179 taken as the index to the credit of 

u re now terest amounting to Ios. per cent. 
Will become due on the 1st of December; therefore the present 


Price of these bonds is really 98/. 108., or very nearly par. The 


| been realized ; and, as a result, it is decided to bring out the loan. 


According to the reports that have appeared in the Continental 
papers, the amount is to be twenty millions sterling, and it is 
chiefly to be for the purpose of converting existing loans. Those 
who are in a position to know, however, state that the amount 
will be much , and that there will be a creation of new 
debt as well as a conversion of old. It is whispered, too, that 
an entirely new kind of security will be offered. Hitherto the 
pet has credit of the State; 

ut it is said that this time it will pl specific ‘property, and 
that the security offered will be so good that re will’ be a 
scramble for the bonds. 

It is always unsafe to forecast the action of the Stock Ex 
and it is especially so when neither the amount nor the condi 
tions of a loan are known; but we may predict, nevertheless, 
that those who bring out this issue will have formidable diffi- 
culties to contend with. And we may add that, if English 
investors apply for any portion of it, they will deserve the dis- 
illusionizing that certainly awaits them. Assume even that some 
kind of new security is to be offered—that European investors, in 
other words, are not to be asked to lend on the credit of the 
Russian Government alone, but that specific property is to be 
mortgaged to them. Assume, further, that the rty is worth 
more than the amount for which it is iataetiie tial does the 
investor get, after all, but the promise of the Russian Government 
that it will fulfil its obligations? The Russian Government is 
as well aware as other Governments of the value of good credit ; 
and, if it is able to pay its way, as a matter of course it will do 
so. But, if the Russian Government is not able to pay its way, 
it will suspend payments some day or other, whether it has 
pledged to the bondholders specific property or only the general 
revenue of the Empire. We have seen, in the case of Turkey, 
of Peru, and of other States, of how little value specific mort- 
gages really are. What the investor has to look to, is not the 
specific security, but the general solvency of the borrowing 
Government. And that the finances of Russia are seriousl 
embarrassed is a proposition which no disinterested and well- 
informed person will eny. Two harvests, especially when 
the second is contemporaneous with bad harvests in Central and 
Western Europe, have of course improved the agricultural posi- 
tion in Russia, and therefore have made the taxes generally more 

roductive. But, in the nature of things, harvests vary. 

arvests will indubitably be followed by bad harvests, and then 
the agricultural position will once more deteriorate. But the 
broad fact to be borne in mind is that, ever since the Russo- 
Turkish War, Russia has been adding tax upon tax, and that 
until this year the revenue, nevertheless, hardly increased ; that, 
at the same time, the expenditure exceeded the revenue every 
year, and consequently there was an annual addition to the Debt ; 
that, over and above this deficit in the ordinary revenue, there 
was an extraordinary expenditure of | amount, and that the 
financial result was a very large annual increase in the Debt, so 
that the annual charge for the Debt is now more than twice as 
much as it was at the breaking out of the Russo-Turkish War. 
In the case of any nation this could not go on very long with- 
out a crisis. Even France, which is very much richer than 
Russia, had quickly to put a stop to her large outlay upon rail- 
ways, schools, and the like. But when we bear in mind that 
Russia at any moment may be involved in a war to the death 
with her two great Western neighbours, and that the war 
may be protracted for years, it is evident that bankruptcy is 
inevitable, unless there is a complete change in the foreign 
policy as well as in the financial policy of the Empire. It is 
sometimes said, in reply to arguments such as we are here urging, 
that Russia is a country of vast natural resources. No doubt she 
is. But so was France a country of vast natural resources 
just a hundred years ago, and yet that did not save her 

m revolution, foreign war, and ey a If Russia holds 
together, as a matter of course she will be much richer a sen- 
tury hence than she is now, and probably her credit will stand 
much higher. But the question for the investor at the present 
moment is not what Russia will be a century or even a generation 
hence, but whether in the immediate future her — dangers 
and the rapid growth of her Debt are likely to leave her able to 
keep faith with her creditors. 

If the British investor is wise, then, he: will leave to the 
capitalists of Paris the pleasure of supplying the Russian Govern- 
ment with the funds it so sorely needs. The semi-official press 
of Germany is urging upon German investors similar advice. It 
is understood that some German bankers are interested in the 
loan, and that the issue is to be made in Berlin and London, as 
well as in Paris and Amsterdam. German bankers have oppor- 
tunities for influencing the public which issuing houses in London 
do not possess ; and it is possible, therefore, that there may be 
greater eagerness in Germany than in London for getting allot- 
ments. Upon the whole, however, numerous German appli- 
cations do not seem likely. We have seen above that Russian 
Five per Cent. bonds stand now when the coupon is nearly due 
at a premium of 1, which shows how diligently and carefully the 
capitalists interested have been preparing the market for the 
new loan. If the more influential capitalists of Berlin have 
been reconciled, it is possible that the ‘quotation may be main- 
tained, and that upon the Continent therefore the loan may be a 
success. But if the t German houses are not interested, it is 


by no means improbable that the Germans may take advantage 
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of the present high quotations to transfer their holdings of Russian 
bonds to the French. This is what was so much dreaded at the 
beginning of the year, that the postponement of the loan was 
decided upon. The French capitalists hope that they will 
make a profit out of the issue; but if, to se the 
loan s' ul, they have to buy a large part of the German 
holdings, the cost would clearly be too ane for the pro- 
fit, ially as the great French capitalists are doubtless 
as well aware as the rest of the world of the real state 
of the Russian finances. They undertake this operation not 
as investors. They hope that the European public will buy the 
bonds from them, if not eagerly and immediately, at least gradu- 
ally and completely. Their calculations may = rove true 
if the Germans do not largely sell rem nds. But if the 
Germans do largely sell existing bonds, the loan is almost certain 
to be a failure. French investors may be induced to buy, partly 
from political motives and partly through their belief in the great 
issuing houses. But it is not probable that the French investors 
are prepared to buy, not only the new bonds, but a large propor- 
tion of the old; certainly they would not buy the latter if they 
were aware that they were relieving the hated Germans of a load 
which the latter had grown tired of carrying. That there may 
be very much German selling is extremely probable. From 
time to time we have called the attention of our readers to 
the reckless speculation which has been going on in Germany. 
It has extended to all kinds of things. Industrial securities 
have been run in not a few instances to 200 and 300 per cent. 
= and in some cases even to 400 per cent., while 

ides Russian bonds, Italian, Egyptian, Spanish, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Turkish, and Argentine have been taken up in succes- 
sion, and run to extraordinary prices. There have been signs of 
late that this speculation is much overdone. The monthly settle- 
ment on the Berlin Bourse at the end of September was a very 
difficult one, and ever since the Berlin Bourse has been in a state 
that seems to forebode a crisis. The bringing out of this loan 
will very likely seem a favourable opportunity for speculators to 

t rid of their Russian holdings. If it does, there may suddenly 

a break in the market, ia great capitalists who have com- 
bined to manipulate the market and bring out this loan may find 
themselves left with the bonds upon their hands. We have been 
assuming so far that there is not a revival of political apprehen- 
sions. If there were to be, the difficulties of launching the loan 
would, of course, be greatly aggravated. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


1 UCH pieces as Hands Across the Sea bear the same relation to 
the a of the superior theatres that the crayon drawings 
on the pavement bear to the average works that are hung on the 
line at the Academy. The tone designer is extremely pro- 
nounced in his effects. He shows a joint of beef or a mutton 
chop with the lean intensely red and the fat of a whiteness that 
is more than milky ; his sky is of a blue approaching to Prussian, 
his rainbows are works of art of a brilliance and variety which 
Nature never equals. The outline is strong and distinct; but, 
on the whole, the results are not convincing. Mr. Pettitt is a 
dramatic painter of pavement pictures, and he really does them 
very well; but there is no mistaking the genre. We do not sup- 
pose that Hands Across the Sea contains an incident or a situation 
that has not been employed in a thousand previous melodramas ; 
we doubt whether there is a speech which is not a paraphrase of 
familiar dialogue. We are intimately acquainted with all the 
personages of the play, have been so for many years past, 
and know to a remeprey tes they will say and do. Writers 
of melodrama seem to be gifted with very little imagination; 
they continue to employ the same puppets in precisely the 
same way year after year. The main Sbject of fiction is as- 
suredly not fulfilled in plays of this type, if Bacon’s dictum 
may be accepted that, “while real History disgusts us with a 
familiar and constant similitude of things, Fiction relieves us 
by wo turns and changes.” There are no unexpected 
turns and changes in melodrama, according to its recent develo 
ments. When in Hands Across the Sea we find the excellent 
and high-minded young farmer, Jack Dudley, as represented by 
Mr. Henry Neville, united to the amiable and wealthy Lilian 
Melford ; when we perceive that she, or her property, is an object 
of powerful attraction to the dissolute and unscrupulous Robert 
Stillwood ; and when we understand that Dudley has a quaint 
but faithful friend, Tom Bassett, played by Mr. E. W. Garden, 
we perfectly comprehend the position, and foresee the inevitable. 
A glance at what the playbill describes as the Synopsis of 
Scenery amply confirms our impression. Nearly the whole o 
the third act takes place in La Roquette. Who is to be confined 
in that prison? Obviously it must be the hero. For what 
crime? Experience shows that suspicion of, and, indeed, con- 
viction for, murder will be the offence. t is the name 
of the real culprit? As a matter of course it is the villain, 
Stillwood; and we do not for a moment doubt that Dudley’s 
comic friend Bassett (who, again of course, has his own love 
affair with a girl who is a friend of the heroine) will be 
inly instrumental in defending the hero at critical moments, 
and in causing the ultimate overthrow of the villain. All 


not fail to see they assuredly must. It is strange that 
visitors to theatres should care to tread the beaten track so 
often, considering what a commonplace track it is; but they 
do not appear to grow tired of this simple-minded and transparent 
make-believe. Hands Across the Sea, in spite of a title which is 
cumbrous and without apparent meaning, is, however, by no 
means an unfavourable example of its class. On the contrary, it is 
rather good of the kind. The incidents are deftly treated, and 
though there is not a line of the dialogue that has any relation to 
literature, Mr. Pettitt—whether he has capacity for better things 
or here reaches the length of his tether need not be discussed— 
knows how to move his house to applause, or to induce them 
cordially to hoot the villain. Mr. Robert Pateman plays the 
part of a French rascal, Jean de Lussac, with much force and no 
inconsiderable skill. Mr. Neville and Mr. Garden do their work 
very well indeed, and the villain, Mr. Abingdon, is at least 
sutliciently objectionable. Miss Mary Rorke’s efforts as the 
heroine gratify the house. 

Nadgy, at the Avenue Theatre, may be counted as in its way 
very much on a par with Hands Across the Sea. It is very stupid 
and vulgar at the best, and Mr. Alfred Murray, the adaptor, seems 
to be an exceptionally dull person. Let us disclaim any idea of 
taking a lofty view of comic opera, or of expecting too much from 
entertainments of this description. Opéra bouffe, the lowest 
variety, when of its sort, is very welcome ; there is a place 
and a demand for it. There are few of the Offenbach series that 
we do not cordially appreciate and enjoy. We admit the claims 
of M. Hervé, who gave a promise of capacity to succeed the 
composer of La Grande hesse, Which was most properly 
encouraged till he dropped out of the running; and M. Lec 
has done excellent work—Girofié-Girofla is tar too good to be 
forgotten. M. Planquette came suddenly to the front with 
good reason, and held his own, and at the end of 1880 M. Audran 
produced the Mascotte at the Boutffes Parisiens ; since which time 
opéra bouffe has become more and more feeble and trivial. M. 
Chassaigne’s music is commonplace, and it is set to a very 
commonplace book. Mr. Arthur Roberts is a remarkably versa- 
tile low comedian, whose unexpected turns of humour provoke 
laughter, but he receives little help from his coadjutors in the 
arduous task of imparting a little vivacity to a very dull play. 
Mlle. Vanoni is a very distressing heroine; her voice is harsh 
and unpleasant, her style is very markedly that of café-chantant 
performers. Mr. Tapley passes muster, and Mr. Alec Marsh has 
some capacity as a vocalist, though he seems to have none as an 
actor of comic opera. Mr. Dallas, again, is but a melancholy 
comedian, and when he sings one cannot tell whether he is 
burlesquing the style of an incompetent vocalist, or really doing 
his best to deliver the air. 


REVIEWS. 


BISHOP KEN.* 


HEN Cardinal Newman, as he now is, desired to exemplify 
the advantages of Commemorative Services, he composed 
and published in No. 75 of the 7'racts for the Times an office 
for the day of Bishop Ken’s burial, and, whatever may be thought 
of his experiment in other respects, he certainly ——— no un- 
worthy object for the veneration of the Church of England. As 
our Church, whether happily or not we will not discuss here, 
does not commemorate those who, since the Reformation, have 
adorned her by their lives, a peculiar value attaches to those 
biographies of eminent Churchmen which rise in some measure 
to the level of their subjects. To say nothing of the personal 
interest of such books, or of their spiritual tendency, they serve 
to exhibit the character of the Church, to show what manner of 
fruit her teaching bears when it falls on good ground. Of such 
a kind is the Life which the Dean of Wells has written of — 
Ken. He has felt the power of Religio loci, and it is no s 


response to its claims. Besides bringing to his task a ie 


P- | cultivated taste and a habit of literary work, he has eviden 


spared no pains to perform it satisfactorily, and has left nothing te 
en: the score of thorou His book presents 
us with a complete picture of Ken’s life and character. We 
are reminded of the ennobling influences which surrounded his 
outhful days in Izaak Walton’s “green retreat,” of the 
are which the boy found in his brother-in-law’s library, and of 
the talk which he must have heard about the t churchmen of 
an older generation. Active as much of his after-life was, he ever 
retained the calm and meditative spirit which must have been 
fostered in him by all he heard and read of Donne and Hooker 
and Herbert ; he found his greatest refreshment in writing devo- 
tional poetry, and while the bulk of his verses—there are four 
tates volumes of them—has been forgotten, his Morning 
tvening Hymns give him a prominent p among the hymn- 
writers of our Church. He was a wonderfully single-h 
man; he never cared for promotion except as a means of useful 
ness, and when he was deprived of his bishopric felt no bitterness 


* The Life of Thomas D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. BY 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. With Illustrations by E. Whympe™ 
2vols, London: W. Isbister, Limited. 1883. 


these things fall out precisely as the practised playgoer can- 


gain that it has been exercised over one who can make so * 
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of soul except in the thought that his flock was handed over to 
the care of an “hireling,” a “atitudinarian traditor.” A plea- 
sant sketch of his daily life while he was resident at Winchester 
as a prebendary of the Cathedral and a Fellow of the College 
shows that his devotion was tinged with asceticism; he made the 
Church’s fast-days “ very serious realities,” and trained himself to 
take but one meal a day. We do not, however, think that the 
Dean has sufficient ground for believing that he was “probably a 
total abstainer.” Yet his ascetic habits, while they strength- 
ened the firmness of his character, did not lessen its gentle- 
ness or sour his naturally lively and cheerful temper. They 
may, however, as the Dean suggests, have heightened a certain 
“over-sensitiveness,” which is strongly apparent in some of his 
letters, and especially in his correspondence on the subject of his 
cession of his canonical rights. With all his gentleness of dis- 
tion, his character was essentially manly. The two most 
ous instances of his disregard of the fear or favour of man— 
his refusal, when chaplain of Charles II., to admit Nell Gwyn 
into his house at Winchester, and his action as one of the “Seven 
Bishops ”—are of course given due prominence here. He showed 
the same _— on many other occasions. While acting as the 
Princess Mary’s chaplain at the Hague he probably told the Prince 
—we know that he intended to do so—how “horribly unsatisfied ” 
he was with the way in which he treated his wife, and he cer- 
tainly braved the Prince’s anger in the cause of morality. Pepys 
records how, when Ken was Chaplain of the Fleet at Tangier, he 
preached so plainly against the vices of the garrison that “ I was 
in pain for the Governor and the officers about us.” With equal 
manfulness he took his own line after the Revolution, and while 
suffering as a Non-juror did not hesitate to incur the ill-will of 
the majority of his Reny by dissociating himself from their 
schismatical action. Possessing to the fullest extent the courage 
of his convictions, he was not sparing in his condemnation of 
those whom he held to be time-servers, and his letter to Arch- 
bishop Tenison on his sermon on the death of Queen Mary, the 
genuineness of which is here put almost beyond doubt, is full of 
vehement indignation. His severity in reproving vice and all 
compliance with evil stands in strong contrast to his habitual 
charity towards those who conscientiously differed from him in 
opinion. Nor was his charity confined to words. The income of 
his see was only 850/., and he had to borrow money to pay the 
fees on his promotion; yet, when a windfall of 4,000/. came to 
him on the renewal of a lease, he gave nearly the whole sum for 
the relief of the Huguenot refugees. He was always fully per- 
suaded of the excellence of the Church of England, though his 
enemies declared that he was at one time “ inclined to Popery.” 
To remove all cause of offence, he altered in later editions of two 
of his Manuals of Devotion certain s which, as first 
Written, might be construed as exhibiting a tendency towards 
Roman doctrine. As a preacher he stood in the front rank; he 
had a splendid voice ; his delivery was full of energy and action, 
and his sermons were heart-searching. When he was to preach 
the afternoon sermun at Whitehall on the 1st of April, 1688, 
Evelyn, who is quoted here, tells us how the Morning Service 
was interrupted “by the rude breaking in of multitudes, zealous 
to hear the second sermon.” His discourse is preserved ; it must, 
the Dean calculates, “have taken an hour and a half in delivery,” 
it no one who reads it will, we think, wonder that men heard it 
with delight, ially as it deals so significantly with the dut 
of the “ reformed Church of Judah” with regard to “ Babyloni 
idolatry,” that the King called the preacher to account. The 
stout-hearted prelate merely replied that, “if his Majesty had not 
his own duty of being present, his enemies had missed 
this opportunity of accusing him. 
, Satisfactory as the Dean’s work is, he would have done better 
if he had written a shorter book. His first volume contains a 
good deal that is pure imagination; and at times he almost over- 
Whelms his story with explanatory introductions. We know 
tothing of Ken’s schooldays at Winchester, and it is useless to 
Picture him there as “s ering for conscience’ sake,” or protecting 
thers “from the rough handling of his Cavalier playmates.” It 
“worse than superfluous to assume that, because there un- 
Wiktedly are some autobiographical touches in his tedious epic 
Hymotheo, the hero’s temptations probably signify that the 
author listened at the Restoration “to the voice of the Sirens,” 
todescant on a wholly ape pawl period of “stumbling” and an 
y imaginary “crisis of conversion,” and later on to speak of 
lis association with Lady Maynard as “corrective of tempta- 
” which are mere matters of assumption. Nor was it in the 
least necessary to introduce the account of Ken’s life at the 
Hague in 1679 We chapter telling us about Anne Hyde’s mar- 
tage, the Triple Alliance, the Dutch fleet in the Medway, and other 
ents of general history. But we do not care to dwell on these 
elects in construction, and turn to note a few of the many points 
@ interest presented in these volumes. The Dean agrees with 
ieanlay that the Bishop who remonstrated with Feversham on 
mere butchery ” was not Ken, but Mews, of Winchester, his’ 
r at Wells. He finds, however, as may well be imagi 
much to blame in Macaulay's work; he attention to an 
omission with respect to the Sherborne Proclamation which looks 
tueommonly like a suppressio veri,and he contends that the Whig 
historian was too hasty in accepting the “Jacobite Liturgy” as a 


line document, and was not justified in charging Bishop 
Ihrer th perjury. The Chapter Records of Wells have sup- 


here, again, the Dean is dissatisfied with Macaulay's 


narrative. He is strongly in favour of attributing to Ken the 
authorship of E.xpostularia, a small volume which was published 
under that title, and with Ken’s name, shortly after his death, 
but which is identical with a book entitled Ichabod, first pub- 
lished in 1663. This volume contains a vigorous protest against 
the evils prevalent in the Church, and is, he believes, in 
common with Bishop Wordsworth and the late Rev. W. J. 
Copeland, “ probably an _ piece of Ken's.” The main 
objection to this theory—and we think it far more serious 
than the Dean does—is that Ken’s great-nephew and executor, 
Hawkins, declared that it was not written by him. Another 
and perhaps better known work, The Royal Sufferer, which has 
generally Reed held to have been falsely attributed to Ken, 
is, the Dean believes, also genuine. It was published in Ken’s 
lifetime, in 1699, and with his initials. Except on the one 
side that we do not know that Ken disowned it, and on the 
other that Hearne does not speak of it as his in 1707, the ques- 
tion rests on internal evidence. We are inclined to attach some 
weight to the late Mr. Round’s objection that the a of the 
Prayers are different to those adopted by Ken in his undoubtedly 
genuine Manuals; and further think that the apology which is 
made for the action of the “Seven Bishops,” and the fierceness of 
the remark as to the reward, in the next world, of those who 
were the “chief instruments” of the cruelties in the West— 
meaning, of course, Jeffreys—are unlike what Ken would have 
written. As Mr. Doble goes on with his excellent edition of 
Hearne’s Collections we may perhaps learn something about 
the authorship. Among the letters of the Bishop which are 
printed here for the first time are two of some interest, written 
to Dodwell while Ken was undecided as to the course which 
he ought to take with reference to the oaths. He had never 
been a “high-flyer,” and had never, as he reminded Burnet 
in a sharp letter, “preached up” ive obedience to the 
extent that others had done who durée “ preached and 
acted the quite contrary,” and he was for awhile in doubt as 
to what he ought to do. Dodwell, who, as the Dean remarks, 
“took on himself the functions of an Episcopus Episcoporum,” 
rebuked him for his hesitation. Ken at first protested warmly 
against the tone of his letter, but afterwards wrote to say that he 
was sick when it came to him, and that his “ distemper governed 
his style.” Although he “never advised any one to take the 
oath,” he did not condemn those who did so; he treated it as a 
matter for each man’s own conscience. He had no sympathy 
with conspirators like Ferguson, or with those who, like Hickes, 
held that “ communion with the clergy or laity of the Established 
Church involved the guilt of schism.” Accordingly he was looked 
on with suspicion by a large number of the Non-jurors, and their 
anger became very bitter when, after he had declined Queen 
Anne’s offer to reinstate him in his see, he ceded his claims to his 
friend Hooper, the successor of the Latitudinarian Kidder. The 
“poor gentleman’s lapse,” one of them contemptuously wrote, 

“is an occasion of t lamentation unto us, and laughter to 
our enemies.” But Ken was not to be moved. Asearly as 1701 

he wrote a letter to Dodwell, which the ar has been an mn 

to print, expressing his full agreement in the opinion that the 

pct ought “to end with the living, and not be perpetuated.” 

When on Lloyd's death he was left the sole survivor of the 

deprived Bishops, he assured Dodwell that he had surrendered 

his rights, and that he had never had “anything to do with any 

clandestine claim,” with the consecration, that is, of any of the 

Non-juring Bishops, and he shortly afterwards declared his inten- 

tion of going to his old Cathedral to receive the Sacrament from 

Hooper. His influence had much to do with the decision of 
Cherry, Dodwell, Nelson, and others, to return to communion 

with the National Church, and so brought about “the begin- 

ning of the end of the Non-juring schism.” 


NOVELS.* 


HATEVER distinctions Mr. J. M. Barrie may lack, he has 
that of being a man with a style. In that style he has 


written When a Man’s Single, and therefore it is a humorous, 
entertaining work, likely to produce unpunctuality in any dis- 
criminating reader who takes it up to solace an odd half-hour. 
The first two chapters are an “ Auld Licht Idyll,” and a pathetic 
one to boot; but with Chapter III. the action of the story leaves 
Thrums for England, and does not return thence, though 
characteristic comments upon its conclusion made by Tammas 
and that sort of person form a suitable tail-piece to the romance. 
The story, which is neither long nor sayebven 

matrimonial adventures, as a journalist and as a lover, of Rob 
Angus, ex-sawyer of Thrums, who enters the English provinces 
with a 


a few 
, consists of the pre- 


letter of introduction in his pocket, and who eventually 


becomes a writer at a good salary on the staff of a London morn- 
ing newspaper and the husband of an attractive, if rather silly, 


y called Mary. Mary had a brother named Dick Abinger, 


Author of “Auld Licht Idylls” &c. 


1888. 
Hi Horiagien. By Gertrude Forde, Author of “In the Old Palazzo” 
&e. pe : Hurst & Blackett. 1889. 


* When a Man’s Single: a Tale of Literary Life. By J. M. Barrie, 
~y London: Hodder & Stoughton, 


The Ladies’ G: . A Novel. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
i urable.” : Richard 


1888. 


wii 
ee interesting notices of the doings of Monmouth’s arm: 


Campbell-Praed, Authors of “ The Right Honow 
Bentley & Sons. 
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who was @ barrister, and had “ been known to make as much 
by the law as a guinea in a single month.” Therefore he 
wrote in newspapers for a living, and, like all other barristers 
in similar circumstances, found it absolutely necessary to conceal 
his identity under a fictitious name, by which alone his editors 
knew him. This name was Noble Simms, and the man is 
probably the character in the book to which Mr. Barrie has 
iven most care. He never writes anything in newspapers which 
any serious importance. Politics, literature, science, and art 
are to him unlmown and uncared for. But he pads the morning 
or ang | prints with short articles about the number of ladies 
in Hyde Park in red hats, or about how a friend borrowed his 
poker and did not bring it back. Abinger-Simms was really rather 
a great man, for he understood that writing what most pleases the 
ros number is the best way of getting most shillings with 
t trouble, and that the test number of readers are not par- 
ticularly thoughtful or well-informed persons. Simms was in the 
habit of telling Angus and his other friends more or less ludi- 
crous stories of his experience as a contributor to the press of the 
humble matter already indicated, and all of these stories are more 
or less amusing and well told. At the same time there is pro- 
bably not one of them which now sees the light for the first time. 
No doubt Mr. Barrie has made it all right with the proprietors of 
the journals upon which he has levied contributions, and through 
them—if not more directly—with the original raconteur. The 
least comfortable thing a tat the book is, that quite at the 
end Simms, whom the reader has got rather to like, is suddenly 
introduced standing “in an agony inst the mantelpiece 
with his head in his hands, and emotions had possession of 
him, compared with which the emotions of any other person 
described in this book were but children’s fancies.” All this 
anguish, which is shot upon the reader without a word of 
Warnings is caused by the approach of the sufferer’s marriage, to 
which he has till then been supposed to look forward with en- 
thusiasm. There is no artistic purpose served by this unpleasant 
little episode, which is jaar ot disagreeable in a book always 
ar on the edge of burlesque, and very good burlesque too. 

e faults in the story, which are not numerous, have now been 
sufficiently indicated. It remains to record its merit. This is 
that from one end to the other—barring the idyllic prologue, 
which is pathetic as well as humorous—it is bright, cheerful, 
amusing, and, with the qualification already explained, original. 
It is also compendious, being nicely printed in a single volume, 
and not taking very long to read. Original men and men with 
styles are so uncommon as to make Mr. Barrie’s appearance as a 
novelist a matter for general congratulation. At the same time, 
he is probably not a person who can conveniently write two or 
three novels in rapid succession, and he will do well to take 
his time in following up his present success. 

Miss Gertrude Forde hardly devoted time enough to the final 
polishing of Hugh Errington. She ought not to have passed for 
press a sentence beginning “ As a girl, he had been in her father’s 
service as under-footman”; nor had she any business to fill Miss 
Cecil Reevely’s “ sparkling eyes” with “tender implory”; and, 
though she is not expected to know that to speak of “that most 
terrible of all mortal foes—the heart-sickening query, ‘ cui bono?’” 
is to write yourself down a participator in the ignorance of the 
Baboo who libelled Sir George Campbell, she might at least have 
reflected upon the difficulties which adventurous persons are 
commonly Sagres to undergo when they attempt to travel 
“down the Nile from Alexandria.” The foregoing lines indicate 
some of the most striking peculiarities in Hugh Errington. Other- 
wise it is much like a very large number of other works of fiction 
in three volumes. The unswerving orthodoxy of its plot will 
appear from the following brief summary. Hugh Errington was 
a strong, healthy, and beauteous hero of some two and thirty 
summers. Before the story began he had inherited a fortune and 
married a barmaid. She had gone off with a scamp, and since 
then he had roamed through the world assiduously doing nothing. 
At the beginning of the first volume he met a bright youth called 
Charles Underwood. He took him out for a walk on a Dolomite, 
and Charles glissaded down a precipice, and was killed. So 
Hugh took the news home to Charles’s cousin, Cecil Reevely, and 
he and she loved and weno and then he heard that his wife was 
dead. So he and Cecil became e ed, and then the wife turned 
up, and the engagement was broken off, and the wife poisoned 
herself. Thereupon Hugh, not having any reason for not marry- 


ing Cecil, went and volunteered in an Egyptian war, and lost an } 


arm ; and George Underwood, cousin to Cecil and brother to the 
defunct glissader, distorted the tale of Hugh’s matrimonial woes 
into a libel in a gossiping newspaper. After the war George 
gambled away his fortune at Monte Carlo, and would have com- 
mitted suicide, only Hugh stopped him and forgave him all. 
Then Hugh went home, had some illnesses, and married Cecil. 
Miss F: ave had a good deal of difficulty in making this fill three 
volumes ; and, though her pertinacity is praiseworthy, it would 
have been no t loss if she had not succeeded. 
' Mr. Justin McCarthy has written novels, and they are clever, 
Fretty with a faded sort of prettiness, and a little dull. Mrs. 
ampbell-Praed has also written novels, and they are grimy, 
ugly in varying degrees of ugliness, and sometimes more than a 
little dull. The two authors have jointly composed The Ladies’ 
Gallery, and the careful student may judge for himself how 
much the influence of each of them has had to do with it. The 
story begins in the Australian bush, of which one of the partners 
is allowed to have some knowledge, but it does not stay there 


long. Two adventurers met therein, and the name of the one was 
Rick Ransom, and the other was called Binbian Jo (but his name 
was Gregory Florence). They swore eternal friendship and 
found a quantity of gold, whereby each of them became possessor 
of an independent fortune of an amount not less than 2,500,000/, 
“On several occasions, too, they saved each other's lives,” 
Binbian Jo was a repentant ruffian. Rick Ransom was a 
commonplace, but disgusting, prig. They determined to go 
peer = 8 to England, where Ransom intended to get into Par- 
liament and benefit the poor. He did not care how, but meant 
to somehow. On the way to England Ransom met Berenice, 
who was posing as a widow, but was in fact the wife of Binbian 
Jo. She was as great a prig as Ransom, and they flirted tran- 
scendentally. When Ransom’s affections—such as they were, for 
he was an awful prig—were thoroughly engaged, Berenice owned 
up to being the wife of a Sydney gentleman sentenced to penal 
servitude for embezzling Government money. As Binbian Jo 
had confessed to Ransom that he had himself, in other and 
unhappier days, been the victim of the same unfortunate con- 
tretemps, anybody with his nose less in the air than Ransom 
would have seen that the lady of his heart was also the wife of 
his pal, but he was so much bent on doing good—he did not 
know what—to the r—he did not know how—that he 
never thought of it till much later. So he and Berenice de- 
termined to adore each other, like Grosvenor and Patience, in 
a delicious ecstacy of hopeless par a ie! were both ex- 
cessively handsome, and his “mind had the vigour of an 
unfledged eaglet.” So they came to London, where Ransom 
made friends with a very t actor, who called him “ dear 
boy ” whenever he spoke to him, and took him to supper at the 
Garrick Club. He also went to meetings to do good to the poor, 
and learnt English, for he was soon able to say to Berenice’s 
brother, who loved a singularly tiresome lady novelist, “ Why 
you like to be with your mash even when she is turning you into 
copy.” Therefore, when “the representative of a large inland 
town which had an immense working population died suddenly,’ 
it was not surprising that “neither of the great political parties 
would put forward a candidate,” and that Mr. m was 
thus selected without opposition as “a representative of the 
interest of the poor.” The next thing is the arrival of Binbian 
Jo, who of course loved Berenice as much—if ible—as 
Ransom did. So it was arranged that Binbian should take 
back his wife—it may be mentioned that his drunkenness, 
felony, and penal servitude before the story began were mainly 
the result of her heartlessness, insolence, and extravagance— 
and that Ransom should try to console himself by doing good 
to the poor. So, with striking originality, he got up a meeting 
of the unemployed in Trafalgar Square, and succeeded in fa 
suading the Government to forbid it, and to emphasize thei 
resolution by filling the Square with horse, foot, and artillery. 
The plan answered admirably. Binbian, who had gone mad 
about coflee-palaces, and proved as ta bore as Ransom was 
a prig, got shot through the head by a shop-breaker, who was 
trying to murder Ransom, to the great satisfaction of everybody 
concerned, especially himself and the reader. So Ransom was 
free to step into his shoes, and Berenice, no doubt, became the 
possessor of Binbian’s share of the gold-mine. But what has all 
this todo with The Ladies’ Gallery? This; that at the time 
when Berenice was nourishing her frantic passion for Ransom, 
and thinking what a pity it was that bigamy was against the law, 
Ransom used to give her tickets to go there and listen to him 
For one thing the authors are entitled to profound gratitude, 
and that is that none of Ransom’s speeches are given, and only 
one of Binbian’s sermons at a coflee-palace. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA,* 


ik is a sign of the cosmopolitan spirit of the age that Chinamet 
have lately appeared among European authors. Not longa 
“Colonel” Tcheng Ki-tong gave us Les Chinois peints par a 
mémes, and now Yan Phou Lee relates in English the recollectia 
of his childhood. It must be a comforting reflection to Westem 
writers on Chinese subjects to find that these two authorities 
have nothing to add to our knowl of the Chinese people, and, 
as a matter of fact, they would both appear to have drawn 0 
European works for facts relating to their own country. 
residence of ten years in Paris has so denationalized Colonel 
Tcheng Ki-tong that his early life in China evidently assumes ™ 
his memory the shape of a previous existence. He is as familiat 
with the writings of Alfred de Musset as with those of Le Tai-p 
and prefers to draw his similes from S to seeking them 
in the pages of Tu Fu. Yan Phou Lee is not so ambitious # 
writer. It is only occasionally that he breaks out into such 
English as this :—“ The next morning he found the two stranger 
On seeing them the potential energy of his pent-up rage be 
kinetic. He could have kicked the two M. A.’s ten feet with a 
initial velocity of one hundred and fifty pounds per second, but 
he did not, for he was a lawyer.” ’ 
Yan Phou Lee was only twelve years old when he left Chins 
to study English in America, and his recollection of his nativ® 
country only extends, therefore, over quite the early years of his 


boyhood. Being desirous of beginning at the beginning of bis 


* When I was a Boy in China. By Yan Phou Lee. London: Blacki¢ 
& Son. 1888. 
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, he has at starting to trust to the recollections of others. 
At t we i ine that he could scarcely have been personally 
conscious that his aged grandfather smiled with satisfaction at 
the news of his birth, or have preserved the memory of the pre- 
sents of “rich clothes, jewelry, and pigs’ feet” which the friends 
of his parents offered on the occasion with congratulatory in- 
cense. The picture he draws of child-life in China is not alto- 
gether an attractive one. The severe repression of all ex- 
pression of natural feelings and inclinations in the presence of 
their elders gives to Chinese children a prematurely sedate and 
unanimated character. It is the first stage in the system which 
has produced the nation of stoics we now see, which enables indi- 
viduals to meet the direst misfortunes with calmness, and to face 
danger with passive indifference. “Every person in China,” 
writes the author, “is in strict subjection to somebody. The 
child is subject to his parents or guardians. They in their turn 
are subject to their parents, who are liable to be called to account by 
the elders of the clan. The magistrate is considered the father of 
the people he rules over; and the Emperor stands in the same 
relation to his subjects as the father to his children. Women 
are subject to their fathers or husbands. All are subject to the 
national laws.” The principle of the subjection of children to 
their nts lies at the foundation of Chinese polity, and has 
been the favourite theme of philosophers and moralists for more 
than twenty centuries. Any infringement of the rules of filial 
= So visited with condign punishment on the offender, and any 
illiant example of the virtue receives an official reward. The 
son who e his naked back to the mosquitoes in his mother’s 
room, so that his aged parent might rest undisturbed by the 
insects, and the elderly man who dressed himself as a boy, and 
danced before his father and mother, in order to cheat them into 
the belief that they were still young, are with a host of others 
enshrined in the national memory, and are held up as brilliant 
examples to each succeeding generation. These instances of the 
virtue refer to passed ages, but there are not wanting instances 
at the pons day, according to the Peking Gazette, of daughters 
who allow slices to be cut out of their arms, with which to make 
broth for their invalid parents, and of sons who starve them- 
selves to the verge of suicide, to leave sufficient food for their 
fathers and mothers. 

Though Yan Phou Lee never reached the degree of virtue 
attained by these shining lights, he seems to have been an obedient 
boy, and to have practised just enough dutiful self-restraint to 
save him from punishment. When quite an infant he was adopted 
as the son and heir of an uncle, who presently died, leaving to 
his newly-adopted son the duty of offering the annual sacrifice 
at his tomb. Practically this adoption made no difference in the 
life of Yan Phou Lee. He continued to live with his parents, 
and eventually, at their bidding, became a student in the school 
éstablished by Yung Wing, in America, for the instruction of 
Chinese boys in English and Western science. Having been 
carried off thus early from his native land, he apparently thinks 
it wisest not to enter into any detailed account of its institutions. 
His book is for the most part, therefore, very sketchy ; and it is 
only when he elaborates a point that he falls into error. He 
evidently thinks that something definite will be expected of him 
a the subject of religion, and so he says :— 

One of the Emperors of the Han Dynasty, having heard of the rise of a 
great sage in the West, sent an embassy to see him, and to bring back his 
spread in or ina uro an 
and had the the 

This is sheer nonsense, and is plainly the outcome of a mental 
jumble in which he has confused the account of the embassy sent 
the Emperor Ming Ti (62 a.p.) to India for the purpose of 
pesnzing uddhist books and images, a doubtful in an 
author of the fifth century B.c. which states that “the men of the 
West possess a sage, or sages,” and the idea originally enunciated 

i some of the early Christian ministers that the object of Mi 

T's embassy was to find Christ, whereas it is distinctly stat 
it was to find Buddhist books and images. So long, however, as 
Yan Phou Lee keeps to generalities he is on safe ground, and his 
book will no doubt interest many English boys who desire to 
fallen to the lot of their pig- 


filed comrades in China. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM.* 


Pew readers, probably, of this second and (as arranged by 
* himself) last series of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Essays 
tn Criticism will miss the application of the touching passage 
With which his essay on Gray opens. “Everything is now dark 
and melancholy in Mr. Gray’s room. .. . It looks as if it had 
been for some time uninhabited, and the room bespoke for some 
other occupant.” Not soon will the “other occupant” come for 
Mr. Arnold's room in English literature. We have said, writing 
immediately after Mr. Arnold’s death, that his place in any other 
an that historic estimate which he himself loathed so much 
will be a place rather as poet than as critic ; and we neither see nor 
ate likely to see any occasion to alter that verdict. But if Mr. 
Amold is not very important to the ages as a critic, he has been very 
“important to us” (to quote an anecdote of his own which he cha- 
,.° Essays in Criticism. Sccond Series, By Matthew Arnold. don: 
Macmillan & Co. 1888. 


racteristically enough once feigned not to recognize in conversation). 
He may not have been a critic of the very first class himself; he 
may not have directly taught the secret of the best criticism to 
many or to any disciples. But it was partly his fortune, and, to 
be generous and just at once, still more his merit, to bring criti- 
cism before the average Briton as a thing that had to be counted 
with—that was not a mere matter of academic rote-learning 
on one side, of publisher's hackwork on another, of private 
fear, hatred, and favour on yet a third. There are only two 
means by which a man can thus arrest: the attention of his coun- 
trymen; one is very great genius (which Mr. Arnold, perha 
had not), the other is the combination of great talent (which 
had) with a certain dauntlessness (oh! call it not impudence or 
coxcombry !) in pressing his own personality on his fellows. The 
average man peal. not forget Mr. Arnold, he was too pressing; 
the average man could not sneer him down, he was too clever. 
And so he did a really great work in its way quite outside of 
his poetical work. e established criticism as a os 
literary kind in the reluctant estimation of the very British 
Philistine himself. To have thus planted an outpost of Jewry 
in the very tents of Ascalon, to have compelled Ascalon to do, 
if not suit and service, yet the transformed suit and service of 
grumbling and cavil to this outpost, was a great thing, perhaps 
in a certain way an unexampled one. 

The essays which this volume contains are, almost without 
exception, well known already to any one who takes an interest 
in literature, and, with few exceptions, they are of some stand- 
ing. The latest are not, on the whole, the best, ———~ the 
quite admirable review of Professor Dowden’s Life of Shelle 
a review which tackles the ignoble side of the book in a masterly 
fashion, and makes us feel the deepest regret that Mr. Arnold 
has not left more examples of this kind of work, instead of 
the dreary and worthless excursions into politics and theology 
on which he wasted many of the best years of his life, in a 
gallant but slightly irrational defiance of the obvious law of the 
Eternal which pronounced that of politics and theology he 
should never know any single thing. You cannot have a much 
better piece of work than this article—an article all the better 
that, with great good sense, Mr. Arnold made only the faintest 
attempts to reiterate in it the foolish paradoxes which he had 
already uttered in reference to Shelley as a poet. The other 
recent work is not so good. The panegyric on Milton, one of the 
very latest of the author’s performances, is marred in all sorts of 
ways—by a diatribe, singularly ill-mannered in the particular 
place, however just in essence, against Americans and American- 
isms in face of a memorial which was an American gift, by 
critical want of justesse as to the merits of Milton himself, and 
by an out-of-place and abusive repetition of old commonplaces 
of the author’s. The essay on Amiel (which seems to have 

m dragged out of him, invita Minerva, by complaisance to 
M. Scherer and other people) contains nothing of moment but a 
perfectly true argument to the effect that Amiel’s one real 
faculty was literary criticism; a point which Mr. Arnold says 
other critics had missed, but which bad been put pretty fully in 
these very columns (and Mr. Arnold, as various signs show, read 
his Saturday Review) eighteen months before he wrote. The 
Tolstoi article is excellently readable, but does not show much 
critical grasp. So we are left with the papers on the “Study of 
Poetry,” on “Gray,” and on “ Keats,” contributed eight years 
ago to Mr. Ward’s English Poets, and with the introductions to 
7 selections from Byron and Wordsworth, which are nearly as 
old. 

An enemy might be constrained to admiration of much in 
these essays; how much more shall an impartial, not to say 
friendly, critic speak warmly ofthem? They exhibit, indeed, Mr. 
Arnold’s defects pretty clearly. It is one of not the least: merits 
of his admirably “ genial” style (in the sense of the word which 
German has preserved, though English has not) that all his work 
shows all his defects and merits with an almost infantine naiveté 
which contrasts in a manner hardly elsewhere to be paralleled 
with the somewhat artificial and pedantic accomplishment of 
the form. The strange lacune and defects which marred Mr. 
Arnold’s appreciation of poetry in particular are notorious. He 
seems to the end of his days to have but dimly felt the fatal effect 
of his utterance about the “ criticism-of-life”.; but he did feel it 
dimly, and, as far as he could bring himself to do anything of 
the kind, apologizes for it here and there. Illustrations of the same 
defect abound. Often Mr. Arnold speaks as he who cannot feel, 
and is astonished at those who can. Sometimes he speaks, we 
regret to say, as he who does not know. In the “Study of 
Poetry” there is a curiously elaborate, as well as a curiously 
faulty, notice of early French poetry. It is well known that 
on this subject, and not the subject of “early” French poetry 
only, Mr. Arnold was ohne Organ; he was a colour-blind man 
preaching against the absurdity of finding in 
scarlet, or acknowledging any influence du bleu. But in this 
short notice he gives himself away, in a fashion quite surprising 
for so scholarly and so wary a man, in two decisive instances. 
He talks of the Chanson de Roland “by” one Turoldus or 
Theroulde. Had he known anything about the matter, he 
would have known that it was nearly as safe to talk of the 
opera of Faust “by” one Mario. And, later, he translates 
“@ maint: et maintes” “to many and many a one,” ignoring 
the difference of gender which makes it “to many a man 
and many a maid.” “Sma’ sums; sma’ sums,” no doubt, as 
Bailie Jarvie says; but we appeal to every scholar in the world 
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whether a man who made similar mistakes in Greek would be 
held entitled to speak about Greek literature. They show that 
Arnold did not old: French, and, when 

compared a passage from Roland with a passage from Homer, 
he was, in half of the matter, speaking without book. And now 
to another point. Mr. Arnold was exceedingly fond of laying 
down sweeping assertions, and supporting them, or not, with a 
quotation which was supposed to settle the matter. Here are 
two such assertions :—“ Ballad poetry is a lower kind.” “ Scott 
never, I think, rises, as a t, to the level of Byron or Words- 


worth at all.” Indeed? Then here is one of his own favourite 
“bricks of the house ” for Mr. Arnold :— 
Proud Maisie is in the wood, “ Who makes the bridal bed, 
Walking so early ; Birdie, say truly ?” 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, “The grey-headed sexton 
Singing so rarely. That delves the grave duly. 
“Tell me, thou bonny bird, The glowworm on grave and stone 
When shall I marry me?” Shall light thee steady: 
“ When six braw gentlemen The owl from the steeple sing 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” ‘Welcome, proud lady.’” 
Now Shakspeare (and we write as Englishmen of English- 


men caring nothing for the Scotch colour) can beat that in its 
own style and others, Dante and Homer can beat it in others; 
Heine, Aschylus, Burns, Keats, and one or two more, can equal 
it. But Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, all idols in different ways of 
Mr. Arnold’s, never have touched it anywhere in the truest quali- 


ties of poetry. 
The truth a to be that Mr. Arnold’s own affection for 
try, though intense and not exactly narrow, was strictly 


imited, having the strangest gaps and flaws, and that he was all 
his life striving to construct formule that would fit in with his 
predilections. We believe that the common notion of classical 
culture cramping the taste is utterly absurd; it certainly does 
not do anything of the kind universally. But sometimes it does, 
and it — seem to have been in some ways better for Mr. 
Arnold if he had had the training, or the absence of training, of 
Hazlitt and Scott. Yet wisdom (and classical training is very 
nearly ang wisdom) is, after all, justified of all her children, 
What Mr. Arnold might have gained in catholicity, he would 
have lost in serene self-confidence, in accomplishment of style, in 
conviction of those truths which, after all, do require to be driven 
hoéme, first of all, upon lishmen—the truths as to measure and 
reticence, as to form and proportion, as to serious selection of 
subject and studious appropriation of style. He is constantly 
turning with exasperating serenity a blind eye — to a 
telescope with the cap on towards certain subjects. e cannot 
wonder that Scotchmen should wish to tear him for the rubbish 
(intermixed, as always, with something that is not rubbish) which 
he has talked about Burns; that his ‘other rubbish about Lord 
Macaulay’s “ Lays” (it is, perhaps, worth noticing that of 
late years he said little about this) should have provoked others ; 
that his passion for erecting a private and often borné predi- 
lection or aversion into a great general law should have 
created in others a tendency to — all critical dicta as 
mere fantastic private judgments. But these very eccentri- 
cities and faults were only virtues run a little wild. His 
tendency to dogmatic generalities was closely connected with 
the desire, unfortunately but too rare in Englishmen, to give 
a reason, even if he had to make one, for the faith that was 
in him, to connect his private likes and judgments into an 
organic whole. His damnable iteration, aff the calm manner 
in which he would lay down the most disputable propositions as 
undoubted truths, were at least signs of a great critical intrepidity, 
an intrepidity which the very nature of criticism rather tends to 
make difficult to at least the intelligent critic. To a man who 
knows much, thinks much, and is able to weigh his ge 
and his thoughts, it is very difficult to be confident. 
Arnold, on the other hand, was, mutatis mutandis, like the 
t, 
Pit Prevailing critic whose undoubting mind 
Believed the wondrous doctrines that he taught. 


And it is a great thing to believe one’s own doctrines, even when 
they are dubiously sound. But Mr. Arnold’s were generally 
sound enough, and he was delightfully free from doubt about 
them. He could lecture about the “ personal estimate” with a sub- 
lime unconsciousness that no man’s judgments were more personal 
than his. He could repeat the phrase “Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch manners,” four times in a paragraph, and 
apparently think that the repetition constituted an argument. And 

et a critic not conscious of much direct indebtedness to him, and 

eartily di ing with many of his views, might slightly alter 
Sterling’s noble words to Carlyle, and say to him, “No critical 
man if not towards me, yet towards England, has been or has 
done like you.” 


TANIS.* 


T will be seen, with much regret by well-wishers to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, of which this is the fourth memoir, that 
Mr. Petrie’s work is now carried on independently, a change 


W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Tribner 


* Tanis. Part I1.—Nebexhch ; and Defenneh. 
a by A. S. Murray and F. LL Griffith. London : 
1 - 


for which he offers no reason, perhaps wisely. Meanwhile we 
may be glad that he has had so large a share in the production of 
the present volume, and that, at all events, he is not to be allowed 
to stand idle. The discoveries in the eastern Delta, made two 
years ago, are no doubt of the highest value, especially in the 
light they throw on some obscure questions connected with 
Biblical history ; but nothing can surpass the results of last year's 
researches, when, working independently, Mr. Petrie found the 
marvellous remains of Ptolemaic and later art which created so 
rofound a sensation when they were shown in the gallery of 
dy Artists at the tian Hall last summer. We are glad 
to know that Mr. Petrie is going back to the same scenes, and 
will probably return laden next year with similar wonders. 

This volume contains the conclusion of Mr. Petrie’s notes on 
Tanis, and his accounts, with annotations by Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Griffith, of Defenneh and Nebesheh. At the first-named place 
very little more has been discovered beyond what was described 
in the first part of the account ; but Mr. Griffith, in his annota- 
tions on the translations of the texts, makes some interesting 
remarks on the chronology of a very obscure period. He is dis- 
appointed with the result of the inscriptions found among the 
broken fragments of San. The early monuments “are provokingly 
suggestive of having been brought by Rameses II. to adorn his 
new capital,” says Mr. Griffith in an odd, but sufficiently intel- 
ligible, sentence. The latest monument found was a stela of 
Taharga, the Tirhaka of the Bible ; and, though very fragmentary, 
it seems to show that this King was of the royal stock, the nephew 
of Ameniritis or Amenartas, and succeeded, partly by conquest 
and partly through his mother, to the throne of the Pharaohs. 
His cousin, the Princess Shapenapt, the daughter of Ameniritis, 
carried on the succession, and married PsammetichusI. Mr. Petrie 
found a porcelain disk at San with the name of the second 
Psammetichus on it. 

The papers on Nebesheh and Defenneh follow, prefaced by an 
excellent chapter in which Mr. Petrie, taking leave of the Ex- 

loration Fund, lays down in full the rules which have guided 
his own researches. He is strongly of opinion that, “for all 
s of true archeology, specimens of which the age and 
a ity are unknown have lost more than half their value.” 
This loss has been sustained, unfortunately, by many, if not most, 
of the objects gathered in the British Museum until quite recently. 
Specimens collected by dealers and travellers, for the sake of 
their value in themselves, form nearly the whole of all collections, 
public and private. “A specimen may be inferior to others 
already in a museum, and yet it will be worth more than all of 
them if it has its history.” It becomes a key to the history of its 
superiors, and the aim of the practical excavator should be to 
obtain as many such keys as possible, for the benefit of existing 
collections. The question as to what is worth preserving also 
engages his attention. There is no question more troublesome. 
“ Sometimes one trifling chip of pottery may be worth keeping 
and recording, when thousands of sherds and pieces of bronze 
have been rejected.” The condition of objects has often very 
little to do with their true value, and Mr. Petrie tells the story 
of a Frenchwoman who thought the sculptures of the Parthenon 
“a hospital of cripples,” and greatly preferred Mme. Tussaud’s. 
“ Archeology is the history of men’s thoughts and works; it 
is to the history of mind what mineralogy and geology and 
leontology are to matter.” To reject anything because it 
is not attractive “is a concession to mere showmanism.” Mr. 
Petrie, who has some experience of the British public and the 
objects in which it is interested, remarks, somewhat bitterly, that 
in biology, if a set of preparations illustrating the greatest recent 
discoveries was placed on one side of a gallery, and a row of 
badly stuffed beasts on the other, “the populace would flock to 
the worthless side.” Apparently the study of archzeology has not 
conduced to the increase of Mr. Petrie’s democratic sympathies. 

The excavations he describes lie at places seldom or never 
before visited - de “ Nebesheh,” he says, “was never 

n by any archeologist until my flying visit when I was at 
Tanis ; and Defenneh, though seen by one or two passing travel- 
lers, was untouched and eeded.” Nebesheh is called after an 
old Shekh, who was very civil to the explorers. He has received 
a grant of two or three hundred acres of marshy grounds, where 
he is truly solitary, with only a few ro attendants, and one 
son, “ who is but a sorry result for all the six and forty wives 
which the old Shekh is credited with having had in times past.” 
This uxoriousness, by the way, should be brought to the notice of 
Canon Taylor, as it contradicts one of his favourite theories. The 
Shekh gave Mr. Petrie and Mr. Griffith house-room, which, with 
the help of some iron roofing, became tolerably habitable during 
the three months of their stay. To Defenneh he transported @ 
select band of workmen. “We had no soldiers, no police, no 
shekhs, no nor any of the usual machinery of Egyptian 
rule,” he tells us, in describing his régime at this otherwise unin- 
habited spot. “The experiment answered better than I could 
have supposed; though I had up to seventy people there, far 
from all welli , in the desert, I never had the least trouble 
with any one.” At Nebesheh he had to get a working gang to 

ther ; when he went to Defenneh they were ready to go with 
Fim. His experience has an important bearing on questions now 
being warmly discussed in Egypt and elsewhere. It throws & 
clear light “on the real hardships of the much-abused institution, 
the corvée. It is clear now what natives will gladly do, and 
what they will go without, for the lowest ordinary wages, 
without any compulsion. The real hardship is taking ten men to 
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do the work of one, and removing them beyond the reach of 
their homes.” 

Tel Badaui, or Bedawi, or Ras Farun, “ Pharaoh’s head,” from 
a great monolithic shrine, is now Tel Nebesheh, after its present 
chief, and contains—tell, or tel, means a mound—remains which 
date back far beyond even the remote kings of the Mosaic 

iod, Rameses and Seti, and Merenptah, to the time of that 
wonderful and mysterious monarchy heowe as the Twelfth 
Dynasty. There is nothing in the history of other countries 
exactly parallel with the sudden appearance, out of a barbarous 
past, of the splendid civilization of the Twelfth Dynasty, and its 
as sudden plunge again into an obscurity so profound that it 
eannot be fathomed. Mr. Petrie found the remains of a temple 
originally founded under the Twelfth Dynasty, and was able by 
later inscriptions to identify the tel as the site of the long-lost city 
of Am, the capital of the nineteenth nome of Lower Egypt. The 
larger city, San, Zoan, or Tanis, was in the nome of which Am 
was the capital. The name is interesting as pointing to the 
meaning of the phrase “Land of Ham” for Egypt. “ Land of 
Kham” is the common derivation, but there are many weighty 
reasons against it. As Am was the first Egyptian city travellers 
coming from the East would reach, they may well have applied 
itsname to the whole country. Am and Tanis continued for 
ages to flourish alternately, until under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans Am sank to the size of a mere village, and the temple 
was finally ruined. Psammetichus I. established an outpost still 
further east. Daphne, where he placed his Greek mercenaries, is 
seventeen miles from Am, and is identified in Tel Defenneh. 
Before going on there Mr. Petrie examined the cemetery as 
well as the temples of Am, but found no interment earlier than 
that of Pa-mer-Kaii, an official of the time of Rameses IL. 
und Merenptah. Mr. Petrie was much surprised to find red 
brick in use in this tomb, and gives us full particulars of all 
such discoveries in Egypt; but readers who lodk upon the 
whole science of Egyptology as a means of elucidating the 
history of the Captivity and the Exodus of Israel will be disap- 
—s if they thik Mr. Petrie will take the tomb of Pa-mer- 

ii, who must have been concerned in the events which 
attended the a of Moses and his people, as the text for a 
disquisition on this subject. After some remarks on the scarabs 
and other sepulchral images, by which he establishes the date of 
this and other later tombs, he describes, in a table, the exact posi- 
tion of each amulet with respect to the mummy with which it 
was found, and proves that a constant custom prevailed—a large 
stone scarab, for example, being always in the place of the heart— 
acustom, it has been pointed out, which Ezekiel alludes to when 
he ag of “stony hearts,” in a well-known ‘ 

e discoveries at Tel Defenneh were made public in the news- 
papers at the time, and the account now given of them will be 
welcomed as a permanent and complete record. The place stands 
othe sandy desert bordering Lake Menzaleh, halfway between 
the cultivated Delta and the Suez Canal south of Tel-el-Kebeer, 
but north of the town of Suez, and a little north-west of the 
Canal station called Kantara. It was the advanced post to guard 
the oo road into Syria. This is the road still used by caravans, 
which’cross the Canal at Kantara, an Arabic name which signifies 
“bridge.” Mr. Petrie went to Defenneh with, as he says, only the 
Carian camp of the mercenaries of Psammetichus in his mind, 
and was surprised to hear that the ruins were called “ Kasr al 
Bint-al-Yahudi,” which is good enough Arabic for “ Palace of the 
Jew's Daughter.” This name was sufficient to call up at once 
memories of the Tahpanhes of Scripture, given as Taphne in the 
Septuagint, and opened up a series of interesting discoveries as to 
the events described by Jeremiah (xliii. 5, 6, 7) and by Josephus 
m the Antiquities. The annotations of Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Murray, the long and learned disquisition on standard weights, and 

series of plates and plans, make this volume of the Explora- 
tion Fund one of the most important of the series. 


DOYLE’S JACK THE GIANT-KILLER.* 


t is interesting to compare these two books on the same sub- 
at by the same writer and artist, and to see that even the 
rant and spontaneous fancy which was so remarkable in 
Dorle’s work was carefully nurtured and fostered until it reached 
ishighest development. Doyle’s success was due to hard work. 
38 well to impress this fact on his younger admirers as often as 
Pssible. Too many people, especially aspirants in art, think 
mus alone will cain to make them great. The career of 
Doyle, whose genius is undoubted, shows that con- 
fant care and industry are at least as necessary; and an ex- 
“ination and comparison of the two books before us bri 
wut the facts of the case with great distinctness. The secon 
S illustrated with woodcuts by Messrs. Dalziel, whose name 
a guarantee of their accuracy, and, for a reason easily 
ated, we von it to the new and coloured plates in the 
dated volume just issued by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Inthe ‘fifties Doyle was at his best. The ideas which found 
their first expression in the boy's sketch-book of 1842 were 


the Giant-Killer. By Richard Doyle. London: Eyre & 


* Jack 
Spottisw: 
lack and the Giants, With Thirty-five Drawings by 
Doyle, New edition. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co, 1858, 


refined, and improved to the highest point possible ; and, th 

we may miss the colour, on the whole we prefer the plain w 
cuts to the crude colouring in the new volume. When Doyle’s 
studies and sketches were sold at Christie’s, a couple of years 
ago, this and other books of the kind fetched considerable prices ; 
and one, at least, of them has before this been published in 
facsimile. The text is written in a boyish but perfectly legible 
hand, and even the mistakes have been left uncorrected. The 
pages are surrounded by very humorous borders, no two alike, 
and the pictures are very ree full of fun, and, if we had 
never seen anything else of Doyle’s, we might have charac- 
terized them as not to be su . But when we compare 
them with the woodcuts in The Story of Jack and the Giants 
we see to what perfection his style had attained in the four- 
teen years, or thereabouts, which had elapsed. It is the same 
if we compare them with the etched plates in The Newcomes, and 
with the little initials and tail-pieces. “London super Mare,” 
facing p. 86 of vol. i., for aun is worth everything in the 
coloured sketch book, no one of the pictures in which comes near 
the initial A on p. 247, where we see Mr. Honeyman dragged to 
prison by a dreadful giant. Some of the vignettes in the Story 
are also very good. There is King Arthur knighting Jack (p. 
30), on the next page the ladies are buckling on his armour; at 
p- 46 the border represents the horses dragging the giant out of 
the moat, a cut of perfectly amazing delicacy and spirit. The 
large picture on p. 53, in which Jack, smiting off the giant’s 
head, is surrounded with a kind of halo of witches and fairi 
may, literally, be examined for an hour with increasing pleasure. 
There is nothing in the new book to equal these, but we see in it 
the germs from which the later work grew up by careful study, 
the great assistant of genius. There is humour in Jack the 
Giant-Killer, and it is easy to see the genius, but compared with 
the Story it falls far behind. Some of the pictures are, however, 
irresistibly comic. On p. 6 the Justices of Cornwall are presenting 
Jack with a sword ; on the next page a giant is screwing his glass 
into his eye to look at Jack as he lies asleep in a wood on his 
memorable “ journey into Wales”; further on we come to the 
three-headed giant in a vault, and at p. 25 there is a prettil 
designed little vignette in which King Arthur welcomes J; 
but rather marred by a comparatively crude picture of the 
knighting at the foot of the same page. On pp. 46 and 47 we 
see the germs of the best cut in the Story, but in every respect far 


inferior. The fairies and other fabulous folk are scattered about, 


and have but little relation to the hero in pink below. It may well 
be doubted if Doyle would have wished these sketch-books to be 
published. They can only add precocity to the qualities we 
associate with his memory. His mature work, and especially 
what he did when the influence of the Gothic revival and the 
re-Raphaelite movement were strong upon him, will form his 
best monument. Some of the vignettes and initials he contributed 
to Punch would alone entitle him toa high place among humorous 
artists, and certainly no one could better interpret Thackeray. 


SOMALILAND.* 


OM the coast opposite Aden—a coast historically known 
for something like four thousand years—southward to the 
Indian Ocean and westward to the Nile Valley, stretches the 
largest unknown, unmapped portion of Africa yet remaining as a 
bait to the enthusiastic explorer—a district so vast that to traverse 
it completely from north to south and east to west would be a feat 
entailing the certain bestowal of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
gold medal. Yet, three years ago, a party of English sportsmen— 
essrs. F, L. and W. D. James, Percy Aylmer, Lort Phillips, and 
Dr. Thrupp (most of these gentlemen already favourably known 
to the reading world by their account of the Wild Tribes of the 
Soudan)—came very near accomplishing this exploit, which is one 
of the three or four “big things” left to be done in African 
exploration. They travelled overland, nearly due south from 
Berbera, on the Gulf of Aden, to the river Webbe, 5° 25’ N. 
latitude, a distance of some three hundred and fifty miles, as the 
crow flies. But for the obstinate refusal of their followers to 
proceed any further into the unknown, they would have con- 
tinued their journey along the Webbe towards the sea, and have 
emerged on the Indian Ocean at Magdishu, a port belonging to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. As there were few natural difficulties 
attending this proposed continuation of their Somali explorations, 
compared to the very arduous nature of their journey from 
Berbera to the Webbe, we can readily sympathize with the dis- 
appointment expressed by Mr. F. L. James—the narrator of the 
journey—at the frustration of this interesting termination of his 
= ’s reconnaissance in unknown Somaliland. However, a great 
eal has been added to our knowledge of East Africa by the 
James brothers and their companions in their journey to the 
Webbe ; and the results are summed up and placed before the 
reading public in the well-got-up volume that we are here re- 
viewing. 
It has long since been ized by naturalists that Southern 
Arabia in its fauna and flora felongs to Africa, and not to Asia. 
Somaliland is, as might be imagined, just half way, in the 


* The Unknown Horn of Africa. By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
London: George Philip 
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character of its natural productions, between Arabia and the rich 
districts of East Equatorial Africa. It is a semi-desert country, 
taken as a whole—that is to say, sandy plains alternate with 
grassy uplands; desolate hills and stony plateaux with verdant 
watercourses ; thorny, leafless acacias (mot “mimosas,” as Mr. 
James would have us believe; mimosas are almost absent from 
- Africa) with dense and luxuriant belts of tropical forest. A 
not unpleasing land; parched and wind-swept, but healthy and 
full of big game, for the majority of large African animals 
appear to prefer the grassy steppes and s woodlands which 
> rte so much of East, Central, and South Africa, to the 
dank forests and lush marshlands of the rainy equatorial zone. 
Consequently the Jameses came across the elephant, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, zebra, numerous antelopes, the ostrich, the lion, and the 
wild ass, during their journey, although, unfortunately, owing 
to the very uncertain character of the natives, and the fact that 
they could rarely trust themselves far from their caravan or 
fortified camp without a large escort, they had but few oppor- 
tunities of going a-hunting, and consequently their bag was 
small, Nevertheless, they obtained some very interesting animals ; 
a remarkable rodent, Heterocephalus Phillipsi, new to science ; 
the Somali wild ass, which differs from the Ethiopian species in 
having the legs, and legs only, most distinctly striped ; the lovely 
dwarf Kudu—the most exquisitely beautiful of all antelopes— 
and the handsome Gazella Walleri and naso, Mr. Lort Phillips 
made a valuable collection of birds and butterflies, with a fair 
proportion of new species, and these, in common with the mam- 

and plants, are illustrated in the volume under review by a 
number of coloured plates. 


Mr. James’s book gives us a very interesting general descrip- 
tion of the natives of Somaliland, who consist apparently of the 
Somals proper, of negro helot tribes, and possibly of scattered 
remnants of an earlier Galla race. On the whole, the Jameses 
found the Somals not as bad as they had been painted, and also 
by no means so brave. Indeed, the amusing descriptions of the 
bluster and braggadocio of these cowardly brigands might fitly 
apply to many other dreaded African races who, despite the fear- 
some reputation they may earn by the occasional massacre of an 
undefended white man, turn out to be arrant cowards when they 
are really faced, strength to strength. What is really surprising 
in Mr. James’s description of some of the interior tribes of 
Somaliland is the fact that they actually possessed no guns, 
and scarcely knew of the existence of such weapons—asserting 
that the white men employed thunder and lightning to kill their 
enemies, and in many cases bold robbers, such as the Rer Dollol 
or the Shebeili, when advancing to attack the Europeans’ caravan, 
would fall flat on their faces with terror at the noise of the 
firearms which were fired over their heads. The whole tone of 
Mr. James’s book is instinct with a kindly and conciliatory spirit 
towards the natives of the countries he traversed, and we feel 
sure that, from the manner in which his party acted—indeed, 
by subsequent news we know—that his expedition has been of 
real benefit to British interests, by leaving a distinctly friendly 
feeling to English travellers among the fierce excitable people of 
Somaliland. 

From Mr. James’s account the Somals would seem to be much 
less fanatical in their Mohammedanism than has hitherto been 
believed. Indeed, tie independent manner in which they criti- 
cize the shortcomings and hardness-of-hearing of Allah would 
sound blasphemous to a strict Moslem. Nevertheless Mr. James 
and his friends, while never truckling to their religious ideas, 
were careful to avoid scoffing at anything they held sacred, and, 
further, adopted a capital plan for conciliating the Ulema, the 
scholars of the tribe, by distributing tastefully-bound Korans. 
This is such a thoughtful kindly action, so conciliatory and 
harmless, that we trust it will be noted by future explorers in 
Moslem Africa. There is no present an African Mohammedan 
appreciates more (if he can read, and most of them can) than the 

oran, or—next best in his opinion—the Bible translated into 
Arabic. Both in their treatment of the natives and of their own 
numerous followers, and in the discriminating distinction which 
they make between true “sport” and the senseless, motiveless 
slaughter of wild animals, the members of Mr. James’s expedition 
stand out in pleasant contrast to many African explorers, past 
and present. Mr. James had the advantage of securing Dualla— 
Stanley’s old servant—as head of their caravan. Dualla, who 
served some four years with Stanley on the Congo, is a fine yo 
Somal of Aden, who speaks Arabic, French, Portuguese, Swahili, 
and Congo, and grammatical English, and who is a good specimen 
of the innate capabilities of the handsome Somali race. This 
people Mr. James is probably not far out in believing to be a sec- 
tion of the great Galla race, which by living in proximity to 
Arabia has at different times received a considerable infusion 
of Arab blood, and possibly also a slight admixture of Abys- 
sinian and Danakil. The Somali language we know to be simply 
a corrupted dialect of Galla, which itself is a great Hamitic 
tongue split up into many dialects, and ranging over the coun- 
tries lying between Abyssinia and the vicinity of Kilimanjaro, 
and between the Nile and the Indian Ocean. It is a great ity 
that, while visiting the Webbe river, Mr. James omitted to colleet 
any vocabularies, The dialect of Somali there spoken by the 

ing caste would doubtless have shown interesting differences 
with the language of the north coast and Aden; and still more 
interesting would have been specimens cf the language of the 
indigenous negro tribe on the Upper Webbe. Mr. James vaguely 


hints that it resembles Swahili, which, if true, would show that 
it was a Bantu language. 

Mr. James's book is brightly written in a lucid, graphic style, 
only marred here and there by a strained facetiousness, which is 
both démodé and out of place. It will prove decidedly interest- 
ing, however, not only to the African student, but to that 
shallow, restless, book-skimmer, the “ general reader.” The 
British public owe Mr. James and his companions a distinct debt 
of gratitude for having carried out this useful reconnaissance into 
a difficult and unknown country at their own cost, and with help 
from noone. Had Mr. James been a Frenchman, he would have 
been invited to lecture at the Sorbonne, and would have had the 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur conferred on him ; a German, and 
he would have received a complimentary commission in a crack 
regiment ; an Austrian, and he would have been made a baron; 
being an Englishman, he is obstructed and hampered at the out- 
set of his enterprise by his country’s officials, and when he over- 
comes the obstacles they deliberately put in his way, the success 
and usefulness of his journey are peevishly igno 


HISTORY OF TENNESSEE.* 


7s common consent of nations has permitted a writer to 
think nobly of his subject, and so we shall not complain 
because Mr. Phelan introduces his history of Tennessee with a 
certain magnificence of language. It is something of a shock to 
be told that “In Tennessee we have, within the limits of a 
century, a picture of national life as complete as that of England 
through its two thousand years, or that of Rome from the Kings 
to the Emperors.” No doubt a pint of small beer is as complete 
as a Jero of port; but Tennessee is not even a complete 
pint. As Mr. Phelan himself justly points out, its law and its 
administration are alike derived from England. As in the case 
of other American States, the history of Tennessee is the history 
of the development in a new field of part of the infinitely more 
complicated English life. However, the other view is the more 
likely to inspire the historian, and Mr. Phelan is entitled to his 
modest stimulant. Jumping from the beginning to the end of 
his book, one comes, again, on other passages as stately as 
this. How great were the politics of Tennessee! “From 
December 1834 to the loss of Tennessee by Polk in 1844 may be 
called the decade of partisan fury, though the era of partisan 
activity continued to the time of the war. The contest between 
Carroll and Ward in 1821 and that between Bell and Grundy 
for Congress in 1827 was spirited and full of fire. The guber 
natorial struggles between the Browns, Trousdales, Campbell, 
Johnson, Gentry, Henry, Harris, Hatton, and Netherland wer 
obstinate and vehement, but all were tame when compared with 
the terrific encounters of these ten years. Then every election was 
the coming together of the Numidian lion and the Arachositn 
tiger.” Even after much experience of Irish oratory, there is s 
pleasure in coming across these specimens of eloquence. Our tame 
style pales on comparison with the adjectives of the statesmen 
and historians whose home is in the setting sun. The American 
people ought to be great, for never was there any people who 
more desired to be great and to astound the world with mighty 
statesmen, poets, and other superb beings. 

We are afraid, however, that out of Tennessee only a languid 
interest is stirred by Numidian Browns and Arachosian Hattons. 
For ourselves we find the earliest much the most interesting 
portion of the history of the State. After 1835 it becomes alte 

ther tame. In that year an event occurred, of which Mr. 

helan sees the full importance. “Strange,” he says, “as the 
statement may sound, one of the most important events in the 
making of Tennessee was the hanging of five men in Vicksburg ia 
July 1835.” Surely the statement is not strange at all. The hang- 
ing of the right persons has been among the most important of 
events in the making of all States. The five men hai at 
Vicksburg—their names were North, Hullams, Dutch Bill, Smith, 
and McCall-—were excellently qualified to adorn a rope. 
were gamblers and bullies, the most desperate members of # 
large confederacy which had long oppressed the more deca 
dwellers on the banks of the Mississippi. At last, in July 18% 
the citizens of Vicksburg began to think that they had put up 
with this long enough. As not uncommonly happens in great 
national crises, matters were precipitated by an accident. 
the Fourth of July celebration, 1835, a drunken gambler unde 
took to “run the meeting” (Query, an earlier form of “ paint t 
town red” ?). He was laid by the heels. The outrage on liberty 
shocked the gamblers, and this drunken gambler in particular. 
Supported by several distinguished citizens, he began to swagge 
with a revolver. By this time the law-and-order party was ™ 
open revolt. It tarred and feathered that offender, turned him 
out, and ordered his fellow-gamblers to be off. The majority 
obeyed, but a few martyrs stood their ground, and barricaded 
themselves in a house. Headed by a prominent and popular 
physician, Dr. Bodley, who died at the moment of victory, 
citizens stormed the house, and hanged all its defenders whom 
they did not shoot. 1835 was a great year for Tennessee. 
it not only were the gamblers hanged, but the Mississippi lighter 
men were, by some small shooting and a good deal of thrashing, 
brought to understand that they must-pay port dues. In 1834 
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John A. Murrell had been brought to reason. We may carp at 
the statesmen and orators of Tennessee, but there is no doubt 
about the tness of John A. Murrell and his “ noble band of 
valiant and lordly bandits,” as he called them, in a style learnt 
perhaps from Numidian lions and Arachosian tigers, He was a 
murderer, thief, and fence of undoubted faculty. By an inspira- 
tion of genius he made a comfortable income out of runaway 

He persuaded them to come off with him, promising 
to conduct them to a free State, if they would only consent to 
pass as his property till the border was reached. On the way he 
sold them in the morning and stole them at night. On the border 
he murdered them. At the end of this career of scoundrelism he 
was only sent to a penitentiary. With these various rascals the 
life rather goes out of the history of Tennessee. The great reform 
of 1835 marks the end of the period of pioneering, first settlement, 
and disorder. Mr. Phelan tells his story in a readable way and, 
in spite of his occasionally bombastic style, sensibly. The early 
history of Tennessee is not particularly interesting. The characters 
are not striking, and the events are somewhat tame. Still there 
were in the first two generations some instances of adventure. 
The pioneering life had its dangers; the Indian wars give it a 
certain colour, and once the Tennesseeans struck into the War 
of Independence with some effect. The whole story = be 
told in a quarter of the space Mr. Phelan has taken ; but then, if 
he had followed some American precedents, he might have made 
his book four times as long, and we ought to be ul to him 
for his moderation. 


A DRAWING SERIES.* 


E have no doubt that these twelve long books in ees 
ugly covers, and filled (or, more properly, half filled) wi 
uninteresting designs, are pre in strict accordance with the 
“Tilustrated Syllabus issued by the Science and Art 
ment.” We see no reason either to doubt that good girls and 
boys who learn to copy the uninteresting designs quickly and 
neatly, and to master the elementary problems of geometry 
which these books contain, will in due course fulfil the require- 
ments of all the “ Standards,” and get certificates and prizes for 
proficiency in Freehand, &c. What, however, we doubt very 
seriously is whether such a course, with the aid of such a 
Drawing Series, is likely to make art attractive to boys and 

irls, or to stimulate in the slightest degree any artistic capacity 

Tt may be urged that it is the object of art-training to mak 

t may that it is the object o ini make 
its first stages, not delightful, but see t- ; that drawing, no less 
than other studies, must be taught methodically and in a busi- 
nesslike manner; that students must learn to use their hands 
and be till they acquire a certain amount of mechanical skill, 
and that nothing can be learnt properly without going through a 
certain amount of drudgery. t there is a certain amount of 
truth in such arguments no one will deny; but yet if there 
is one thing in which modern systems of teaching differ from 
those of our dfathers, it is in the effort, and in most cases 
quite successful effort, to make this “drudgery” more interesting 
and less arbitrary, by enlisting the pupil's intelligence as far as 

le in ree J stage of the course. e royal road to know- 
has indeed not yet been discovered, but many ways have been 
found to make the existing highways more enjoyable and less ex- 
ing. In this Drawing Series we look in vain Sor any 
attempt in this direction. 
. Yet one would have fancied that the teaching of art even in 
its earliest stages might be schemed so as to afford some cheerful 
enco’ ment, and that it was not n to approach the 
ised land of beauty through quite so sterile a desert. Even 
have their wells and oases; but in all these books, with 
the exception of a natural form here and there, like a leaf or a bit 
tfhoneysuckle (and these are drawn without the least appre- 

Gation of their beauty), there is nothing but dull and un- 
Mtelligent labour in store for the pupil. Some of the “copies,” 
“the jug on page 15, are of quite abnormal hideousness. To 

Péthe matter in a purely businesslike way, if art pupils must 

“ya number of forms in a mechanical manner in order to train 
the hands (and this is indisputable), would it not be worth 
to make these forms beautiful rather than the reverse? A 
who goes patiently through this series will gain a certain 
ty in handling his pencil, but his mind, which might at the 
She time have been stored with beautiful shapes, will have only 

€ acquainted with divers forms of ugliness. 

Without recommending the adoption in its entirety 
Japanese system of teaching art, a glance at one of their drawing- 
Woks will show that they understand at least how to make art 
Midy attractive. From the first they teach beautiful a 
Mauts of line based upon natural growths; and in training the 
hand they have regard to its natural movements, and do not 

~~ it as an organ of a rebellious disposition, whose inborn 
dlivity to depart from the straight line and take curves of its 
ade a sort of original sin, which must be sternly repressed 


coincide with the statement that Io is the involun 
of the human body, an ominous kind of twitching 
pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked this way comes,” is 
of the | the E 
full of points of interest, but they do not tell a long tale well’ 
and coherently. We can but mark 
example, the practice by which a man avoi 
and a woman her father-in-law is well marked in early usage. 


from not 
scandal. 
Tura’s time, was invariably fatal to the mother. “Tura ta 
the art of cooking, and how children might be born with 
white. “ Hence irs, age, an y have come on 
men.” Here comes the tale of the Man in the Moon. He was 


ment which have been full of interesting and ones | exercises. 
The “Freehand” copybooks by the Rev. C. G. published 
by John Walker, are to be recommended ; but the of all 
is the series published by Blackie, with examples chosen 
Mr. Poynter. From beginning to end of this series, thour” 
much will necessarily be found that is very simple and severe, 
there is nothing or bad; and the pupil who does his 
work well will not only have the satisfaction of going through 
the course with credit, but will constantly experience the plea- 
sant sensation of constructing somethi which though only an 
imitation, is beautiful in itself. He or she will also have become 
acquainted in a very intimate manner with finely-chosen ex- 
amples of decorative art of very different — 

is Drawing Series is not confined to Freehand and Design, 
but includes more mechanical instruction, such as drawing to 
scale and geometry practical and solid. With regard to t 
classes of study it is not very easy for the teacher to go 
wrong, and our chief objection to the books devoted to them is 
their ap ce. They are cheap, but nowadays, especially in 
everything made with type and paper, this is no excuse for their 
being “nasty,” which in this instance is to be interpreted as 
wanting in style and neatness. Many of the problems in ical 
Geometry appear to be well chosen ; about others we have our 
doubts. Some of them seem to us, even allowing for more than 
ordinary stupidity on rod cr of pupils, to present no problem 
at all; others to be solved with much unnecessary trouble. To 
construct an Isosceles Triangle having vertical angle and length of 
equal sides given is one of the latter. To ordi persons it 
would seem sufficient to produce the lines which form the given 
angle to the given length and then join the ends of the fines. 
But Messrs. Longmans’ practical geometrician (or the South 
Pere gt Museum) thinks differently, and the pupil is in- 
stru first of all to make the vertical angle and bisect 
it. He is then to draw a straight line of any length, and at @ 
point in it make angles equal to the two halves of the given 
angle. He is then to produce the lines to the given length and 
join the ends. This may be orthodox, but it seems not a little 
absurd. On the whole, this Drawing Series compares un- 
favourably with others of the same class, and is not worthy of 
the time-honoured firm whose name it bears. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE MAORL* 


M® WHITE has now published the second and third volumes 

of his Ancient History of the Maori. Here we find Maori 
myths and traditions often repeated in many variants, for it 
appears that the different tribes often tell different stories. Yet 
there is a distinct endeavour to keep up a uniform and orthodox 
tradition among the Tohungas, medicine-men, priests, and in- 
structors. “ Kirimahinahina was a Tohunga who taught history 
incorrectly. It was he who told the younger Tura-kau-tahi that 
Tiki made man, whilst the fathers always said that it was 
Io. Te-wera adopted a novel method of preventing his i 
surviving him, or his Fri escaping and perverting the mind 
any other Tohunga. ving made an oven capable of containing 
the entire body: he fully pl the mouth, nose, ears, &c., 
and then cooked and ate the heretical teacher.” 

This is a valuable and pleasing example of orthodox methods 
in a barbarous community. The Maoris have a strong sense of 
the necessity for preserving oral traditions accurately. Yet even 
about Ru ai moko roa, of earthquakes, there is uncertainty, 
for (vol. ii. p. 2) he “was not born,” while (vol. ii. p. 4) we 
the names of his father and mother. Thus, in spite of the well- 
meant efforts of Te-wera, the Maori Church does err, and has 
erred on many weighty matters of doctrine. For this reason 
Mr. White gives many versions of each myth. But, on a synopti 
view, the discrepancies are usually so slight, that a Maori Ro 
Elsmere need have found little cause to throw off the tchéka (or 
white fillet of the Tohunga), and rush into such wilful error as 
We cannot but s that a rationalizi 
temper show themselves in the reas A of Io. Hitherto we have 
distinctly held that a and Papa, heaven and earth, were 
unborn, and the makers of things. But now it is alleged that “Io 
really is the God. He made heaven and earth.” How does this 
twitching 

“ By the 


expression of a similar belief. The myths are 


of interest. For 
his mother-in-law 


Here (ii. 7) we have an yore ubhed an amour which resulted 


ising thig avoidance, and which caused great 
ere, too, we find a legend of childbirth, which, before 


‘ura was the first of men whose hair t 


Lengmasnans,, Drawing Books Books 1-12, London & New York: 


* The Ancient Hi the Maori. By John White. Vols, II. and IIE 
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Rona, who tripped in wibis hurt his foot, and cursed the 
moon. “She came down, an by the power of her rays drew 
him with his calabashes and a tree which he had laid hold of, 


and placed 


e stole fire—like Yehl, like a Finnish hero, like the 
yatri, like the wren in Normandy, like Prometheus in Greece. 
The sun used to set almost as soon as he had risen before Maui 
beat him and broke his win In vol. ii., p. 87, is the Maori 
version of the Myth of the Moon and Death, which is known in 
the Fiji Islands and among the Zulus. Has it been separately 
evolved, or has it been diffused by transmission? In this case, 
as the waxing and waning of the moon suggests that man’s life 
may wax after waning, either hypothesis is possible. 
aui said to Hina, the moon :—“ Let death be brief; and, as 
the moon dies and returns with renewed strength, so let man die 
and revive.” But Hina said:—“Not so. Let death be long; 
and, when man dies, let him go into darkness and become like 
earth, that those he leaves may weep, and wail, and lament.” 
It is a fine myth, but does not exclude the belief in a home 


of the dead whence one woman was rescued more completely 
herself on 


than Eurydice. She loved a Maori, and hanged 
ay t he was already married. Her kin took up the 
blood-feud against the man, and he only saved himself by bring- 


ing her back from Po, or Hades. In the Maori Hades, as in 
Europe and America, he who eats the dead men’s meat can never 
come back to earth. Apparently this lady had been cautious, 
and, by an artful and original dodge, she was restored to her 
people. But the person who suffered was the first wife of this 
quer Orpheus, for the public insisted on his marrying the lady 
‘he had rescued. ’ 

The comparatively historical traditions of New Zealand, the 
early invasions, and the early wars, are obscure in the telling, 
and of no great interest. The Maoris were the Norsemen of the 
Southern Hemisphere. Within our own time many of them 
besought the famed Pakeha Maori to lead them on a néw quest, 
to conquer new isles. But they came to an old and world-weary 
man ; he been young romance would have gained a new 
chapter. They ey with their women in their canoes; 
they obliterated, they devoured the old dwellers in the isles 
they mastered. It has been thought that they came from Java; 
that Hawaiki, with its volcanoes, is “ Little Java,” ki being the 
Maori diminutive. The mystery of the race, and the astonishing 
abstractness of its metaphysics, remain perennial problems which 
science may never solve. No other people has such treasures of 
pure metaphysic imbedded in savage 7 The Orphic Hymns 
are the nearest analogies to the Maori Vedas. Mr. White’s book 
is a treasure of knowledge about their religion, their ritual, their 
agriculture, their “ land-grabbing,” their society, their arts, such 
as moko, or tattooing, and the discovery and use of nstone. 
No book on the Maoris is so brilliant and poetic as the work of 
the Pakeha Maori, which Lord Pembroke edited, with the epic 
on the English war, many years ago. But there is a ve 
Homeric touch in the description of an ambush in Mr. White’s 
volumes (ii. 276). It will be remembered that Homer contrasts 
the tears and terror of the coward in an ambush with the 
firmness of the brave. Here, too, we learn that a certain 
chief's teeth chattered with terror, and that another warrior 
caught him by the leg. “Sit still,” he said, “and keep quiet. 
Wait till I stamp my foot, and then rise.” “Tama-i-hara-nui’s 
teeth chattered with fright as he sat cowering in the rushes,” 
exactly like some Greeks in ambush among reeds, in a vase 
of the British Museum. More than Homeric, with a chival- 
rous barbarism of its own, is the conduct of the chief who 
killed three of his kinsmen, because a stranger had protected them 
in war. “I could not permit you to boast that you had either 
slain or spared any of my family. The honour of our family 
demanded their death at my hands.” That was a very pretty 
punctilio. The folly of womanly economy is well illustrated else- 
where. A man’s wife gave his Atua, or domestic deity, the worst 
eel of many eels that had been caught, “a very small and thin eel.” 
The Atua, therefore, betrayed her husband into the hands of his 
enemies. Much in the style of David’s treatment of Saul is the 
conduct of Te-rangi-taman, who found his enemy, Moki, asleep, 
and did not slay him, but laid his own dog-skin mat across his 
foeman’s knees. The Maoris do not seem often to have tortured 
their foes, except (iii. 285) when they richly deserved it. If we 
may infer this clemency from the silence of their history, the 
were more sympathetic people than the Red Indians, less cruel, 
though decidedly more cannibal. A nobler race of barbarians has 
never been swept almost into the void by European colonization. 
Yet the scarcity of cereals capable of cultivation and the paucity 

of edible ani in New Zealand make it doubtful whether these 
ve, philosophic, and chivalrous savages would ever have 
attained to a peaceful and stable civilization of their own. The 
had separately, evolved the art and mystery of spinning tops. It 
is to be wished that Mr. White would add to the traditions a 


volume on the very curious laws and customs of the natives of 
New Zealand. But, perhaps, he has not finished his collection of 
historical traditions, which, as the Maori texts are printed, seem 
no less valuable to the philologist than to the historian. The 
book cannot be too warmly recommended to students of the 


A | history and development of mankind and of society. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN.* 


At this time of year, when, anticipating the cry for indoor 
amusements in the Christmas holidays, people are trying to 
get plays for children to act, Zerra-Cotta Plays loon “p in 
the nick of time, They are a set of four plays, founded on the 
old fairy stories—“ The Sleeping Beauty,” “The White Cat,” 
“ Jack and the Beanstalk,” and “Snowdrop and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” They can be had separately for sixpence each, or bound 
together in a prettily-got-up oa It is a pity that only two of 
them are entirely written in verse—* The Sleeping Beauty,” and 
“ Snowdrop”—it is, as a rule, much easier for chil to 
learn verse by heart than prose. Much fun can be made out 
of the play on “ The Sleeping Beauty,” which is perhaps the 
easiest to act of the four plays. “ ‘The White Cat,” too, is a 
capital one to get up, for the difficulty of the enchanted princess 
is cleverly got over by making the white cat a lovely girl, who 
goes to a fancy ball at whieh the three young princes are to 
choose their wives, disguised as a white cat. ‘The youngest 
prince falls in love with her voice and her pretty ways, and 
in spite of being told that she is obliged to wear the cat’s head 
as a mask to hide her ugliness, insists upon marrying her. The 
last scene is ay | pretty, where the three sons present their 
brides to their father, who has promised his kingdom to the 
prince who gets the loveliest wife; the youngest takes off the 
mask from his bride, and discovers, to his astonishment and hig 
brothers’ disappointment, that he has got the most beautiful lady, 
and therefore his father’s kingdom. , 

“ Jack and the Beanstalk” will present many difficulties as to 
scenery, and is, perhaps, too sentimental to be a favourite play 
with children, though the fascinations of a giant and a great deal 
of roaring and thunder may go a long way inits favour. ‘“ Snow- 
drop and the Seven Dwarts ” has much of the tragedy in it ; but, 
if the young folks are bent upon a thrilling performance, they 
cannot do better than to choose it. It will take time and trouble 
to get up any of these plays really well as to dresses and scenery; 
but that is not a disadvantage in the long evenings, when “ What 
shall we do?” is apt to be a too frequent question. 


DUKE ERNEST AND THE PRINCE CONSORT.+ 


ae Memoirs of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha are naturally 
addressed rather to the German than to the English publi, 
and to politicians and diplomatists, sovereigns and statesmen, 
aather to ordinary readers. The history of the ten yeam 
from 1840 to 1850 occupies six hundred and fifty of the seven i 


hundred and seventeen large and closely-printed pages which the was by 
two volumes contain. If the events of the forty years which With sc 
have nearly accomplished their course subsequent to the point (Bad be 
which the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s narrative reaches be told at the § Pellico 
same length they will extend over eight more volumes. Wedo the Uni 
not complain of this minuteness. For persons who wish to make J} *e cor 
a close study of the persons and events of an important periodof #% S80ciat 
European, and especially of German history, the Duke’s volumes § ™priva 
are indispensable. The world knows the play as it was acted § Slvesa 
He takes us behind the scene and shows us the secrets of the esso 
stage m: ment. The practice of instantaneous biography, o 
which Mr. Gladstone complains, has a tendency to multiply itsela [J Mey we: 
One book of memoirs produces another book of memoirs, or pe a wh 
ion 


haps half a dozen other books. The quorum pars magna fu it 
the inspiration of almost all these works. Prince This, or # 
Duke of That, or Mr. The Other conceives that his share in evel 
has been underrated or misconceived by the latest diarist or atlt 
biographer, and he supplies the rectification while happily the 
is time and he is alive to do so. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg ca 
didly admits this motive: “I openly — my conviction, that,@ 
our busy times, when the success of a thing is only judged by out 
ward appearances, the man of action must now, more than eve 
feel the necessity of preventing his views of political life and bis 
part therein from being entirely lost sight of.” Owing to 
silence of the wearers of crowns and leading statesmen, Mr. Nem 
he complains, is very apt to assert an importance which by no meals 
belongs to him, and in which the Duke is not disposed to acquiese® 
The shows that he was an intelligent observer and wd 
critic of the German and European politics of his time, and 
his share in shaping events was in some cases considerable. 
petty prince, in the territorial sense, is by no means n 
a petty person, and the Duke of Pumpernickel may play @ pert 
in affairs greater than that of more magnificent potentates. 

The social and political movements in Germany previous t0 
revolutionary year 1848, the Frankfort Assembly, the cond 
and motives of the King, Frederick William IV., the rivalry 


* Terra-Cotta Plays. By C. M. Prévost. London: Smith & Inne 
Memoirs of Ernest II., Duke of Saze-Coburg-Gotha. Vols 


II. embracing period 1818-50. London: Remington & Co. 1 


them in her bosom, where he and they have remained | rs 
and may be seen to this day.” | 
The famous myth of Mani is told in many variants. 
youngest child, an abortion like the youngest of the Vedic 
Adityas, Maui was the fire-bringer, the beater of the sun, the poring oo 
culture hero, who invented barbs to hooks. He attempted to 
conquer death, which was introduced into the world by the 
omission of some rites in Maui’s baptism. His plan was to enter 
into his ger wsgeuy Night and be bern again; but Night was 
awakened, either by the laughter of a bird or of Maui’s brethren. | 
Night snapped Maui, and ever since men have died. In the form 
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Austria and Prussia, the Spanish marriages, and the beginnings 
of the Schleswig-Holstein controversy—to say nothing of the 
constitutional movement in Saxe-Coburg Gotha, to which the 
Duke naturally attaches great importance—are among the topics 
embraced in these volumes. It is natural that the Duke should 
somewhat exaggerate the functions of the smaller princes in the 
German State economy, whom he seems to regard much as Sir 
Vavasour Firebrace regarded the order of baronets in England. 
To English readers, however, the most interesting portions of 
these volume are pages in which he speaks of the taken 

England, and especially by the English Court, in the politics 

the time. His view does not altogether coincide with that 


which Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort—which | 


jsvirtually the Queen’s Life of the Prince Consort—leaves on the 
mind. e difference is less in the facts than in the appreciation 
of facts and the judgment of character. The affection which Duke 
Emest had for the person, and the respect which he entertains 
for the themory, of his younger brother, are evidently cordial 
and thorough ; but they remain on this side of idolatry. “B 
pature,” he says, “we were neither bodily or mentally muc 
alike.” The physical weakness of Prince Albert encouraged a pre- 
mature mental development, and perhaps contributed to an early 
habit of systematizing his thoughts at a time when observation 
and the collection of materials for thinking would have been 
more useful. He had almost from the first what the Duke or his 
translator calls “an original doctrinary way of handling all sub- 
” Their education as boys was rather in mathematics and 
physics than in literature; Greek was omitted, though they acquired 
apood knowledge of history, and of Latin, extending to the power 
conversing and debating in it. Their theological training seems 
tohave been influenced by the German rationalism of their day. 
When at confirmation they were asked whether they intended to 
femain true to the Evangelical Church, Prince Ernest, with boyish 
diplomacy replied, “I and my brother are determined to remain 
faithful to the acknowledged truth.” When Sir Theodore Martin, 
inthis biography of Prince Albert, “ speaks of his ‘natural piety,’ 
it was probably,” says the Duke, “on account of the English 
public; for this description suited him certainly even less than 
it did me.” 

In 1836 the two young men visited their uncle id 
in Brussels; and, while profiting by the political lessons to be 
learned there, they did not neglect the completion of their 
education in its academic sense. The Professor whose influence 
upon them was greatest was Quételet. There have been philo- 
sophers who have reduced logic to mathematical forms—in our 
own time De Morgan, Boole, and Jevons. Quételet made politics 
mathematical by the application of the doctrine of probabilities 
tohuman affairs and the statistical treatment of life. “Quételet’s 
influence over my brother,” says the Duke, with much shrewd- 

“in this respect was one which formed his whole manner 
Viewing the world. During his entire lifetime he preserved 
the statistically mechanical grasp of social and political questio: 
aad in more than one of his speeches and woth af later years 
Was reminded of the deep observations and lectures which we had 
heard from Quételet in Brussels.” The social life of the two Princes 
‘Was by no means confined to the Court. They formed acquaintance 
withsome fugitive Italian Carbonari, to whom a house near Brussels 
had been assigned. Among them were Count Arrivabene and Silvio 
Pellico, In 1837 they persuaded their father to allow them to attend 
Belisrersity of Bonn, during three semestres ; and, while leading 
the convivial life with which the idea of a German student is 
ssociated, were assiduous in lectures on all sorts of subjects and 
M private reading. The two Princes were surprised to find them- 
selves a good deal more Liberal than “the com tly forefather es 
-svenget who assaulted Radicalism from their chairs. When 
talked of God’s grace, in his lectures on State Rights, 
they were content to interrupt him “ with half-loud exclamations. 
But when he expressed a fine conviction of the God-sent ex- 
Wiction of certain State institutions, we intimated to his 
Wration that it was quite impossible to take this home, set down 
black and white in our notebook.” Towards the close of the 

f 1838 the brothers, leaving the University, were separated 

e first time in their lives, Prince Ernest taking military 

in Dresden, Prince Albert visiting Italy. The next year 
that of the younger Prince’s betrothal to the Queen of Eng. 
. Their marriage followed in February 1840. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha introduces his remarks on the 
and political life of his brother in England by an 
tabornte parallel between Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria. 
h contradiction of some rather ill-natured remarks 
attered up and down Mr. Greville’s Diaries, he says that the 
Duchess of Kent, though a woman of excellent intentions, had 
W great influence over her daughter, who as a girl of seven- 
displayed an indomitable will. The Baroness Lehzen, the 
8 governess, of whom Her Majesty with the 

is not with the D attri- 

' to her intrigues, and her desire to preserve influence, 
hitches in the matrimonial The Duke, in 
the peculiar English—often clumsy, sometimes barbarous—which 
fanslator puts into his mouth, introduces the subject in the 
following sentence :—“ In the book about Prince Albert, a small 
wie has sneaked into one of the notes, which speaks of a state 
! which gave rise to much more suffering than is gene- 
imagined.” The Duke remained in England during the 


I was a witness of the daily increasing understanding between 
the young married pair, to both of whom their strongly defined 
characters made it by no means an easy task to understand 
the art of yielding one to the other.” The Duke refers 
with some com we | to letters from London, in which he 
“vividly and tically described the pleasures and pains 
of this process of heart training.” The social life of Prince 
Albert, according to his brother, made some deductions from his 
domestic happiness. “ Many of the peculiarities of English 
society were more agreeable to me than they ever became to my 
brother in after years.” He had affectionate disputes with Prince 
Albert as to the tone which he adopted. He was unfortunate, 
the Duke thinks, in the private , Who was, in a measure, 
forced upon him. “ He was an intellectual and gifted young 
man, Mr. Anson, but filled with violent animosity towards large 
numbers of families . . . . and had a very poor opinion of all 
Germans.” The Queen and the Prince had Stockmar's friendship 
and advice from the first ; but the Stockmar of these pages is not 

uite the Stockmar of Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince 

‘onsort. “Stockmar’s hand,” says the Duke, “often appeared to 
give more than it really offered.” He had the habit of getting out 
of the way when his advice had led those who took it into difficulties. 
“I am not aware,” says thé Duke, “whether anybody has ever 
written in history about the political dilettantism of medical 
scientists . . . . who, through their practice among princely 
personages and statesmen, have made more or less energeti¢ 
researches in the department of politics. Stockmar also belongs 
to this list of almost invariably remarkable and historically most 
and characters. . .. As a council of physi- 
cians regards laymen of both high and low rank with contempt, 
and at the most smilingly looks upon any one outside of their 
charmed circle who pretends to any knowledge of their science, 
so Stockmar handled political business matters, and ju man- 
kind.” Stockmar’s influence, according to the Duke, mischievously 
stimulated the doctrinaire habit of mind natural to the Prince 
Consort. “Both of them grew more and more disapproving in 
their judgment of the aristocratic, as well as the meaner political 
sphere, which boldly invaded life and practised there.” The 
result was the development in whet the Duke calls “Stockmar’s 
circle” of a certain haughtiness, a certain spirit of caste, “ which 
almost pretended to infallibility.” It will be seen that the Duke’s 
judgments of character are original and independent. We have 
not space to do more than signalize them, without discussing in 


what degree they are true or . They are offered in correction 
of impressions derived from other sources, and may in their turn 
need to be rectified. . 


DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES.* 


OTWITHSTANDING the success of the a a8 volumes 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft which were published a short 
time ago, it would have been impossible to. a) without 
misgiving six volumes of a kindred kind, covering, in some measure 
at least, the same period, and coming from the pens of persons 
who are equally entitled to attention. It is true that the period 
which these books embrace—the last sixty years—has been an 
eventful one in the history of the English drama, on account of 
the number of eminent actors and actresses which it has pro- 
duced, and also from the remarkable change of public feeling in 
regard to the stage which it has witnessed; but when several 
people set to work on the same subject, without an vious 
understanding, a certain amount of repetition is inevitable. In 
the case of the works before us, however, the material is freshly 
and vigorously handled by all three writers, so that the repetition 
becomes almost welcome. At the same time, some of the old 
stories told of well-known actors, such as Macready and rier 3d 
might have been omitted, together with a good deal of o 
matter which we shall discuss presently. This remark does not 
apply to Dr. Westland Marston’s work, which will be of per- 
manent yalue to students of dramatic literature, though not on 
that account, we hope, less interesting to the public. e modern 
reader of popular works, however, inclines to the homoeopathic 
rinciple of small doses, and it is to be feared that the recent 
ood of what may be termed “Reminiscence” literature may 
cause him to neglect valuable and interesting works of this 
nature, if they are placed before him in the unnecessaril 
form to which many publishers and authors still cling so fondly. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton is to be sincerely congratulated on the wa: 
in which he has performed the difficult task of putting into 
able form Mr. Toole’s invaluable recollections of all the notable 
players, living and dead, with whom he has been associated in 
the course of his successful career. In his opening chapter Mr. 
Hatton explains that Mr. Toole is “not one of those busy men 
who find time to keep diaries”; he has therefore cast his book, 
no doubt wisely, into the form of a prolonged “ Interview.” This 
is very convenient for those who like their ing made easy, 
and who do not care to remember what they read about; but to 
any one who is really interested in the actors about whom Mr. 


* Reminiscences of J. L. Toole. Related by himself and chronicled by 
J Hatton. Illustrated by Alfred Bryan and W. H. Margetson. 
2 London: Hurst & Blackett. 1889. 

Our Recent Actors, By Westland Marston. 2 vols. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1888. 


Mie months which followed the marriage of his brother. “Thus 


Players and Playwrights. By JohnColeman. 2 vols, London: Chatte 
& Windus. 1888. 
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Toole discourses with such invariable acumen, and almost in- 
variable amiability, the system has its disadvantages. For 
example, one has constantly to refer back several pages in order 
to find out whether Mr. Toole is talking to Mr. Hatton, or 
whether some other person is relating his experiences to Mr. 
Toole. The use of different sized types would meet this diffi- 
eulty. It is needless to say that the book abounds in anecdotes 
of the famous actor, which Mr. Hatton weaves into the narra- 
tive with really admirable skill; but, in his desire to give an 
absolutely faithful portrait of Mr. Toole, he has made the mistake 
of attempting to tell too much. Many of the —— jokes 
which Mr. Toole has perpetrated on his friends—Mr. Irving, the 
late Mr. Sothern, Mr. Burnand, and others—or has in turn 
suffered at their hands, were, no doubt, exquisitely funny; but 
it is beyond the power of literary skill to reproduce the exact 
flavour which made these things amusing. Again, princes, 
private individuals, and corporate Bodies have striven to do honour 
to the “ prince of low comedians” in the usual English fashion of 
entertaining distinguished persons—namely, by giving him dinners 
and banquets. It is right that these things should be duly 
chronicled, and inasmuch as Mr. Toole can count after-dinner 
speaking among the list of his many accomplishments, Mr. Hatton 
was well advised in printing specimens of his speeches which are 
both amusing and interesting ; he was not well advised, however, 
when he decided to reproduce the speeches, not only of Mr. Toole, 
but al:o of the chairman on each occasion. Even though the 
chairman once happened to be so distinguished a speaker as 
Lord Rosebery, it was unnecessary to swell the proportions of a 
book aout Mr. Toole by printing one of Lord Kosebery’s most 
moderate efforts at after-dinner oratory. However, nothing can 
make Mr. Hatton’s book other than delightful reading. We 
draw attention to what seem to be blemishes in the hope that a 
second edition may shortly appear which may be equally read- 
able, and at the same time about two-thirds or one-half the size 
of the present work. Such a book would be really valuable to 
the future historian of the English stage. It should be added 
that the illustrations, which consist of numerous portraits of Mr. 
Toole in his various characters, and also of portraits of the 
persons we meet in the memoirs, are for the most part excellent 
and highly interesting. 

No one who takes up Dr. Marston’s volumes should neglect to 
notice the dedicatory epistle to Mr. Joseph Knight ; it is an ad- 
mirable and delightful dedication after the eighteenth-century 
manner. Nor should he pass over the preface, which contains 
aot the least valuable criticism in a book abounding in criticisms 
of the highest order. In this preface Dr. Marston, writing with 
the authority of an accomplished playwright and dramatic critic, 
and with a personal knowledge of the stage for a period of fifty- 
six years, reviews the value of early impressions as guides for 
enabling us to justly estimate the respective merits of the actors 
of the present and the actors of the past. He explains the atti- 
tude of laudator temporis acti so commonly taken up by people 
who have passed middle age by the fact that a large number of 
| crave to derive pleasure from dramatic entertainments 

ore they reach that time of life, and are, therefore, incompetent 

to judge in such a matter. It is certainly cheering to find two 

critics like Mr. Toole and Dr. Marston declaring that the promi- 

nent players of to-day are in every way worthy successors to the 
t actors who were alive thirty years ago. Mr. Coleman, on 

e other hand, after enlarging on the great merits of Macready, | 
Phelps, Charles Mathews, and the host of famous actors of that | 
time, intimates pretty clearly, though he does not express it in so 
‘many words, that he holds his contemporaries rather-cheap. It | 
is consoling to find that, in dealing with the eminent players 
whom both writers saw and both remember, their opinions should | 
coincide in a marked ne It should be stated that they both 
wisely refrain from alluding, except incidentally, to actors now 
alive. One of the most interesting illustrations of the value of | 
both works to dramatic students may be given b considering 
the opinions which are set forth on the subject of Mrs. Nisbett’s © 

ition as an actress, and more particularly as to how far her | 
impersonation of Rosalind Proves F fell short of Lady Martin’s 
(Helen Faucit) rendering of the same part. Mrs. Nisbett seems 
to have exercised an extraordinary fascination over her contem- 
ries, notably over Phelps. In speaking of her 4 p of | 
acready’s last season at Drury Lane, Phelps said to Mr. jt aadhny 
who of course was too young to have seen her at the time re- 
ferred to:—“ There was Nisbett as Rosalind! Not having seen 
‘her, ye don’t know what beauty is. Her voice was liquid music ; 
her laugh—there never was such a laugh . . . her grace, her 
taste, her nameless irresistible charm. Aye, aye; ye may care 
‘about Helen Faucit’s Rosalind, but ye never saw the Nisbett.” 
‘Mr. Coleman, in «5° of his own view as to the unapproach- 
‘able impersonation of Lady Martin, quotes Macready’s opinion 
‘from Lady Pollock's book, Macready as I Knew Him. Accord- 
ng to Macready, Mrs. Nisbett “was not equal” to the part. 
“She was not disagreeable, but inadequate.” Dr. Marston, who 
‘saw both actresses in the character, praises Mrs. Nisbett’s per- 
‘formance, but declares that it had nothing of “that higher and 
‘tenderer side which Helen Faucit so charmingly revealed.” A 
‘merit of Dr. Marston’s criticism, which we must not omit to 
‘notice, is that it is never biassed in favour of actors with whom 
Dr. Marston chanced to have friendly relations. This is admir- 
ably exhibited in his analysis of the method of the late Miss 
Neilson. Those who remember this charming actress will ap- 


preciate the delicacy and force of his criticism. Space will not 


rmit us’ to follow Dr. Marston into the company of Charles 

emble, the Keans, Macready, Mme. Vestris, Charlotte Cushmaa, 
and all the great actors and actresses, who, it is to be feared, haye 
become mere names to the present generation. Any one, how. 
ever, who wishes to know them more intimately can hardly do 
better than study Dr. Marston’s work. He enables us to feel 
their charm, to enjoy their humour, and to realize their finest 
efforts in a manner which is altogether wonderful. 

We must, however, turn to the consideration of Mr. Coleman's 
volumes. It may seem ungenerous to complain because an 
author who has given us so much that is also gives us a 
— deal which might be tolerable if it were not wholly su 

uous. Mr. Coleman divides his work into two books, called 
respectively the “Victors” and the “Vanquished.” Between 
these books he has squeezed in a chapter headed “ Intermezzo," 
which has nothing particular to do with the subject in hand, but 
seems intended as a counterblast to Mr. Burnand’s attack on 
actors, and no doubt deserves to be read with attention by Mr, 
George Moore. The general public, however, cares nothing at all 
about the social status of the actor. All sensible people made 
up their minds on the subject years ago, and those actors who 
rush to the defence of their brethren are doing their craft an 
ill service ; for there exists no desire on the part of the public to 
interfere with or alter their position in any way. Again, to his 
book on the “ Vanquished” Air. Coleman has prefixed a sort of 
funeral dirge, which was more than unnecessary. Did it not 
occur to him that his pathetic and forcible sketches of the unfor 
tunate G. V. Brooke, and the still more unfortunate Mr, 
Chatterton, were a more than sufficient tribute to the excellent 
qualities of his dead friends, without indulging in what looks 
like maudlin sympathy? The words are Mr. Coleman’s ows, 
and he disclaims any wish to exhibit such feeling; but, if an 
one will refer to pp. 200-201 of the second volume, he will 
we believe, wonder with us how any capable writer could dis 
figure his pages with such a mass of platitudinous false sent 
ment. Of the sketches of the “ Victors,” the ones on Phelps and 
Charles Reade are the most interesting. The story of Phelps is 
wonderfully well told, and Mr. Coleman has some personal ree 
lections of the author of The Cloister and the Hearth, which, 
far as we know, have never before been published. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Pe 

trated 

much of our juvenile literature is written on the prix Snot: 
ciple that assumes the penal of the fat driver for th j @ wh 
driving of fat oxen. Babes’ food for babes is, no doubt, a sous raph 
maxim, but it is carried a great deal too far in the majorily —j Miltre 
of books for girls, which are too often merely books abot — @mad 
girls. Children are much better off in this respect. Afters S@@or 
course of moral tales about good children and naughty, then ji Suple 
is an ever-beneficial alterative for children in the world of @& jm Bétle 
chantment and wonder revealed in fairy stories. The ranged @ @stanc 
girls’ literature is much more limited, and it is not surprising, @ = 4 


the whole, that schoolgirls take up Scott and Dickens eagerly, 
and on occasion find boys’ books not unamusing. There iss 


decided agreement among writers on the subject that books fe 48 ser 
girls are generally much less interesting, much less easy to resid child is 
than books for boys. They are not so distinctively a class apap with dr 
from the modern novel. Many of them, indeed, are little novels; Sense re 
which no boy’s book ever is or can be. One common deféth Simmer 
towards which boys and girls are equally intolerant, is the fais bueo 
and languid action of stories written for girls, They don’t moye- made tl 
in a locomotive sense—as boys’ books do. We have an admit USIC 
able example of this excellent characteristic in Mr. Arthil bef er 
Lee Knight's Adventures of a Midshipmite (Hatchards). This8 t the 
one of the most buoyant books of adventure conceivable. Frit Grifich 
the hero’s introduction on the training-ship Britannia, at Dut Our | 
mouth, to his return after a long and exciting cruise of adventum [§ Paceful 
one is carried along resistlessly. Full of exhilaration is the say oy th 
of Conrad Lee’s first voyage. There are exciting incidents of % Ai 


igh seas—the discovery of a buried treasure in Tristan d’A 
fights with Arab slavers, lion-hunts, and other brave doings on 
mainland ; the narrative being further enlivened by ca ital yas 
of the French wars, the exploits of Cochrane and Gam ier, and ® 
forth. Typical boys’ book as it is, all healthy girls may enjoy 
especially if they are blessed with brothers, and no sensible 
mother could hesitate to pronounce it “safe.” Giannetta, by Ros 
Mulholland (Blackie), is “a girl’s story of herself,” the herome®® 
Italian girl, whose needy relations are clever and un J 
enough to persuade a rich English ons that she is the littl 
daughter he had lost. So she is taken into an English house 
from the uncle who ill-treated her, and finds herself an heres 


if 


In the history of a changeling othe 
surprising in such ortune. By the time she . 
herself te the reader, the dreadful Itali pent 


uncle turns up in omsington igh Street, with an organ ant 
monkey, and informs her of her false position. Here is a tryi¥ 
situation for the beautiful and unhappy Giannetta. The sel 
organ-grinder tries to bribe her, promising silence in cons! 
tion of a subsidy ; but she is beyond his base ae and in het 
end loses nothing by her confession of the trick played om vith 
supposed father. The story is decidedly pretty, and told wi RE 
unaffected charm and realism. Another story which tum r 
deception is Miss Sarah Doudney’s Under False Colours (Blackie 
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though in this case the imposture is of a less conventional type. 
(sy Dysart and Cherry Dent are two schoolgirls, marvellously 
gike in features, and one Sunday the former concerts a mis- 
ghievous scheme, by which Cherry is persuaded to Deer her 
fiend, and accept a visit to the Jiltons at Heatherdown. 
Wiss Dysart is ill, and cannot gc. Cherry is just dying to see 
people, and study “high life,” fashionable women 

gi “lovely gowns.” She undertakes the venture with great 
iri ly gets on remarkably well fora time. This may 
a strange “ motive” for a moral tale ; yet there is nothing 
ionable and much that is ingenious and clever in Miss 
Dyodney’s development of it. The freak involves the inexperi- 
geed Cherry in a serious predicament. While representing Miss 
she falls in love; and when it happens that the real 
Dysart dies, and Arnold, her lover, hears the news, Cherry 

Dent is a sadder and a wiser woman. It all comes right at 
; yet it is well she is punished for a while and regrets her 
experiment. Under False Colours is illustrated by some 
wry graceful drawings by Mr. G. G. Kilburne. The best thing 
gout Pen (Smith & Innes) is not the story—which is slight 
pda little improbable—but the skill shown in suggesting cha- 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ANY things are changed in France; there are Frenchmen 
who will tell you that almost everything is , and 
by no means for the better. But the noble race of Jools de 
Chacabac flourishes without sign of decay. The humouristic, 
but more literal, Briton has never quite made up his mind what 
is the course of ing of these extremely amusing people. 
There has been the theory that, when (like their most famous, but 
really somewhat typical, representative at the First Exhibition) 
they find that the highest English society invariably finishes its 
entertainments by the ladies getting dead drunk on visky-gin, 
and the gentlemen dancing amongst their prostrate bodies in 
boots, the thing was written comfortably at Paris, Others, as in 
the case of the immortal Jools, have been censé to confine their 
explorations to a well-known district of London—which is cer- 


| 


tainly central enough. But we do not hold with this. M. 

gny (1), for instance, begins his book by laying down, with 
an air of mathematical exactness, that “la France est la contrée 
la plus favorisée du monde,” and contains “la nation la plus 
aimable, la plus courtoise, la plus complétement civilisée.” He 


meter. There is unforced fidelity to nature in the studies of the is equally certain that under whatever good qualities England 


two little girls Pen and Tre—the neglected children of a drunken 
ee ee in the soberer portraiture of their 
oe oni , elderly protector and friend, Sandie Maclaren. 
is a pretty touch of nature when little Tre, suffering 
fom the first stage of fever, is urged to a little recreation out 
@ doors, and replies, “I'd rather stop here. I like near places.” 
In Storied Holidays (Blackie) Mr. E. 8. Brookes re-tells from 
historical sources a number of interesting and eventful 
mts of past red-letter days in the calendar, illustrating old 
@#oms and the youth of famous personages. Roses and Lilies 
pre (Routledge) is the pretty title of a collection of 
of the lives of sainted and martyred women in the early 
enturies of the history of the Church. Good taste both in the 
as and in the application of ornament distinguishes most 
of the illuminated illustrations of Holy ane a aie Church 
(6. P.C. K.), a small collection of hymns compiled and illustrated 
_— Beatrice Coles. We can heartily commend once more 
Ewing’s A Flat Iron for a Farthing (Bell & Sons), with 
Mrs. Alli ’s charming illustrations, the fifteenth edition of 
which has just appeared. 
Neither the illustrations nor the text of Tales of King Arthur 
’s Sons) will please the romantic reader. An illus- 
tated Malory might, of course, be attractive andinspiring. This 
isnot what we have in the volume before us, the illustrations 
df which = | too well accord with the spiritless modernized 
Peaphrases of the old romancers. Wh ory should be thus 
miltreated is past comprehension. His English is at least as easy 
tomead, and a vast deal more expressive, than the ordinary maga- 
sins or newspaper English of to-day. Perhaps the foolishest ex- 
ample of prose “simplified” for modern readers is The 
Little Christian's Progress (Wells Gardner & Co.) This amazing 
imstance of dull presumption professes to be The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gras “ simply told,” by H. L. Taylor, for ge children, and is, 
Mm fact, a too successful attempt to make an insipid hash of 
Bunyan’s strong meat. The Children of the Week (Routledge) 
i§ 8 series of short stories illustrating the old rhymes “ Monday's 
child is fair of face,” &c., written by William Theodore Peters, 
with drawings by Clinton Peters. The stories are not in any 
sense remarkable, though the pictures are pretty. Mr. Heywood 
Sumner has collected and illustrated some interesting specimens 
of bucolic song—The Besom Maker (Longmans & Co.)—and 
made thereby a curious and quite uncommon kind of book. 
Music and rhyme both suit the time ; while the drawings of Mr. 
have the austerity of style and frank simplicity that 
tefit the muse of agriculture. Under the title Come Unto Me 
Griffith, Farran, & Co.) we have “twelve pictures from the life 
Our Lord,” by Heinrich Hofmann, effective as compositions, 
@aceful rather Ton forcible, and after the school of Cornelius 
Miber than Raffaelesque. Mrs. Marshall’s Our Own Picture 
Bok (Nisbet & Co.) is a very miscellaneous collection of wood- 
& illustrating almost every conceivable subject, with brief ex- 
matory notes, such as children require when they, want to 
+ “what it is all about.” For very young children a very 
ing picture-book is The Story-telling Album-(Wells Gardner 
£00.) ‘The illustrations of birds and animals in this collection 
get accurate. From the same publishers we have 
, With hundreds of capital illustrations by Gordon 
borne, G. Montbard, A. Forestier, and others, and brightly- 
Miiten stories, verses, and natural history sketches. This 
S8book of delights for the nursery. Mr. William Foster's 
tever and diverting illustrations in colour will entertain the 
Pie readers of The Truth will out and The Biter Bit (Wells 
er & Co.) The birds in the one fable, and the rats, mice, 
Mother small rodents in the other, illustrate the text with 
Ment comic effect. In tasteful cloth bindings, the annual 
ac of Good Words (Isbister) and the Sunday Magazine 
4 ) make a goodly show. These old-established periodicals 
Ie of good, wholesome literature and pretty illustrations. 
eo tere anything to be said that has not been urged again 
Ton in favour of Zhe Leisure Hour and The Sunday at 
¢ the annual volumes of which are among the more sub- 
Matial and acceptable gift-books of the season. 


“Yhypocrisie et l’orgueil” are always hidden. We 
old that, when a man (at least a Frenchman) goes forth with 
these two fixed principles to see, he really does see what he says 
he sees, even when the thing is not, as a matter of fact, any- 
where but in his own retina. Therefore we believe M. Degrégny 
to have seen (with this limitation) the following things in 

London :—The British soldier always bursts out laughing when 
he receives an order. Commissions are still bought @ deaur 
deniers comptants. The ment of the houses “ne compte 

ére de salle de bains.” ere is a thing called a “ family- 
ouse ” in which you can live if you do not like hotels. At the 
theatre “ young misses tually write letters to those who 
have not written to them”—a mysterious crime. We have no. 
good meat. A mutton chop is “coupé dans le filet.” We put 
pepper in our tea (M. Degrégny is not sure of this, but thinks so). 

True Bordeaux wine is unknown at London. The Englishwoman 

shade of Nathaniel Hawthorne!) is usually “mince, fréle, et 

licate.” Our tailors dare not show a pair of trousers in their 
windows. “In point of art” the British Museum contains 
nothing but the Elgin marbles. The South Kensington Museum 
contains nothing but modern copies. We could go on with this to 

any extent, but we have probably quoted enough, and it would be a 
pity to spoil the reader’s pleasure with the rest. Perhaps, however, 
we may add one more—not about an English matter this time— 
which may throw some light on M. Degrégny’s method of observa- 
tion. He found at the Tower some French cannon “de Ramilly’ 
[ste] et de Waterloo,” and dro a tear while he stroked 
“ leurs flancs ouverts par la mitraille.” Did it strike M. Degrégny 
that his countrymen must have been shockingly bad cannon 
founders ? 

_ Among the various critics whom the curious revival of interest 
in criticism among Frenchmen during the last few years has pro- 
duced (or who have produced that revival), few are more 
variously accomplished than M. Anatole France, a poet and a 
novelist as well as a critic. M. France has, moreover, a suffi- 
ciently distinct style of his own in criticism. He is not a severe 
doctrinaire, like M. Brunetiére, nor a sayer of smart things rather 
4 tort et a travers, like M. Lemaitre. reminds us a little of 
Janin, though he knows a t deal more than that ble 
person. The articles which M. France has here collected (2) are 
all short, and are mostly reviews of pretty recent books. One 
might, without being at all h itical oneself, hint that they 
are here and there a little lac. in pure criticism. Sometimes 
they seem to relapse into little more than a compte-rendu, with 
hardly any reflection at all. But they are all delightfully 
written with a sort of mitis sapientia, which not ill supplies the 
place of esthetic rigour, and is certainly better than epigram- 
matic fireworks, about anything or nothing, as the case may be. 

Mme. Henry Gréville’s (3) last book tells the story ofa “ second 
wife,” who by her absolute devotion conquers not merely the 
affection of her stepchildren, but the more dangerous, because out- 
wardly ete py of her mother-in-law, and what may, we 
suppose, be called her stepmother-in-law-turned-upside-down— 
to wit, the mother of her predecessor. The story is told in its 
author’s best manner and is full of interest. It has, however, some- 
thing of that, as it seems to Englishmen, exaggerated “adorable- 
ness ” of character in the heroine, which appears to be the common 
resort of French writers when they want to be honnéte. 
Just as M. Zola the other day, when he left harlots and 
adulteresses alone for a time, could draw nothing but a kind 
of snow-wreath or astral spirit of a girl, so Mme. p Bes Gréville 
makes her Odile Brice (marrying at four-and-twenty, beautiful, 
rich, accomplished, and so forth) apparently think of nothing but 
appeasing two beldames and catching hold of two brats $0 please 
her husband. It is very angelic; but angels are not so nice as 
women. We confess, however, that this “candour” is better than 
theslight greasiness of M. Ulbach’snovel(4). Wedon’t know which 
is the less to our taste, a middle-aged woman grudging her young 
lover to her own niece, or the same woman abandoning him to her, 


(1) Londres, Par Jules Degrégny. Paris: Librairie Moderne. 
(2) La vie littéraire. Par Anatole France. Paris; Calmann Lévy, 
(3) La seconde mére. Par H. Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


(4) Mere et mattresse. Par Louis Ulbach. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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; We have received new editions of Kingsley’s Hypatia (Maw He 
NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. millan); Miss Yonge’s Hopes and Fears (Macmillan) ; The = E 


Natural History of Local Boards (Simpkin, Marshall, & | trated Optical Manual, by Surgeon-General Sir T. Longmorg 
Co.) is decidedly a book in season. “Parliament,” said | (Longmans & Co.); Professor Henry Calderwood’s Handbook 
Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall, “had furnished the skeleton of | Moral Philosophy (Macmillan); The Perfect Life, by W. 
local government, and it was for the community to put life into | Channing, in “ Bohn’s Select Library” (Bell & Sons); Autos 
the dead bones.” It was not the machinery, but the men elected, | b#ography of Mark Rutherford and Mark Rutherford’s Deli 
who could alone assure success. This is the moral, also, of the | in one volume (Triibner); Dr. Tucker Wise’s Alpine Winter in 
very instructive and entertaining book before us, which may be | #8 Medical Aspects (J. & A. Churchill); and An Eastern Cruise 
said to serve the twofold end of providing a tonic to the despond- | #% the “ Edeline,” by the Countess De la Warr (Blackwood). 
ent ratepayers who have suffered much from local misgovern-| We have also to acknowledge the twenty-ninth volume of 
ment in the past and an excellent corrective for those sanguine | 7'ransactions of the Institution of Naval Architects, edited by 
spirits who put measures before men. No one with any real George Holmes (Sotheran & Co.) ; the second volume of Professor 
Schrader’s Cunetform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, trang. 


acquaintance with the subject will find any overcharge of colour , Ola 
in the author’s graphic pictures of the folly, incompetency, cor- | lated by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse (Williams & ye ; 
ruption, and Ai, wy tae) blundering of Local Boards of | Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. III. No.1, 


Health. Conjoined with these unpleasant but useful object- | being the Report of the nora a of the Association in Boston 

lessons we have the exemplary story of the “Progressive Board,” | and Cambridge in May 1887, by Herbert B. Adams (Putnam’s 

which, in the face of great obstacles, did its work with honesty | Sons); and Professor Hermann Paul’s Principles of the History ¢ 
Language, a translation from the second edition of the Germag 


Bo and diligence under a strong, clear-headed chairman. All these | 4a” : 
typical examples—they are seven in number—are derived from | original by Professor H. A. Strong (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


e writer's experience of quite a small district in the North 
“ 
of England. veral of them—such as the “ Experimental NOTICE. 


| and the “Contentious Board”—have been multiplied 
from time to time in other parts of the country. Their his-| We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communix 


tories must be tolerably familiar to a good many people, but tions : y make ; . 
they are not the less excellent reading now that the County t 


Councils elections are close at hand, and the blessings of the : 
new Local Government Act are about to be enjoyed. The |  &ntirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers f 
author does not pretend to have exhausted the subject. His| MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


natural history treats of Boards that had everything to do; 3 
that undertook to provide drainage, water, lighting, road- NOTICE.— Al intended for ineertion in il 


making, and so forth, in districts that were rapidly increasing , 
in manufactures and population. In these latter days new | SatTurpay Review should be addressed direct to the MaNaem 
developments have arisen. There is the Local Board, for in-| ofthe ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, SATURDAY REVIEW OFFKR 


stance, that has done everything required of it, and is Pa not 38 Sovrnampron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
with the sole duty of the 

in efficiency. Having perfected its drainage system and provided The 


a water-supply unsurpassed in the whole country, the fussy 
, 88 We may call it, wastes public money in petty meddling | Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bours) | 
riments, and always in the name of “improvement.” Every- by whom also Subscriptions will be received. : 


ly knows something of the hideous fruit of this over-busy zeal. . : a, 
Electors under the yo Act will do well to study the Natural | Copies of the Sarorpax Review may likewise be obtained is 
History of Local Boards. It is, a ntly, the work of an| Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. Foruerinenam, 8 Be 

ineer, and was contributed to the pages of Engineering.| Neuve des Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rued 

tever his profession may be, the anonymous author is an| Rivoli. 
acute observer, a man of humour, and an effective writer. i 
e) is another collection of articles from periodicals on a 
theme that is full of interest at the present cinta Seb all parents THE SATURDAY REVIEW | 
or of the supply ought or 

e the choice o s for the young more difficult now t 
it was of old. ‘The judgment of old authorities still holds good. | | POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Johnson was right when he said “Babies do not like to hear Price 6d. 
stories of babies,” and Scott was right when he declared it was; 

a mistake to “write down to children’s understanding.” It 


would be easy to deduce false conclusions, however, by attem ConTENTS OF No. 1,725, NOVEMBER 17, 1888: e 
ing to show “what girls read” or “what boys read” from the Z AAs a 
results of Mr. Charles Welsh’s “ circular” inquiry among schools, Sir Charles Warren's Resignation. ‘ 
though in some respects these are very suggestive and may The Oaths Bill, The American Widow—New Style. E 
posi be helpful. It is extremely gratifying to find that girls : An Unholy Inquisition. ig 
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